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LIFE IS GOOD, AND JOY RUNS HIGH 
BETWEEN ENGLISH EARTH AND SKY. 
DEATH IS DEATH ; BUT WE SHALL DIE 
To THE SONG ON YOUR BUGLES BLOWN, ENGLAND ! 
W. E. HENLEY. 


Ever since the war began with the invasion of Poland the 
Balkan countries have been a source of anxiety to Hitler. It 
was necessary for him to keep them out of the 

eae q..__melée until it suited him to bring them in, 
7 and our incredible diplomacy worked overtime 

to help him in his aims. In October he decided to move, and 
swiftly overran Roumania while the British Foreign Office 
blinked owlishly—who would have thought it—another in- 
vasion—quite startling ! What would Turkey do, and Russia, 
to say nothing of Jugoslavia. We, of course, could do nothing, 
no, nothing at all. So it was, and so it would have remained. 
But something else happened. Italy, under the eye of the 
British Mediterranean Fleet, who were not allowed to inter- 
fere, had massed several divisions and a mechanised force 
in Albania. On October 27 Mussolini sent an ultimatum to 
Greece demanding strategic positions in that country; the 
positions were not named in the document and the Italian 
Minister at Athens was unable to specify them when General 
Metaxas, the Greek Prime Minister, asked for an explanation. 
The ultimatum was in fact the old highwayman’s pistol put 
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at the head of a traveller. The Greeks, however, had yo 
intention of falling under Italian rule and General Metaxas 
said that he regarded the summons as a declaration of war, 
The Greeks had been taken by surprise, but the country 
would fight, for Greece was, and would remain, free. Amidst 
wild enthusiasm in Athens the army mobilised. Hitler’s British 
helpers told us that this Italian move was a decoy, weary 
pundits in London who yawn over the map said sepulchrally 
that it was no use our trying to help Greece—she could not 
last more than a week. A week passed, the Italians had not 
moved, the Greeks were able to push three or four miles into 
Albania. Conquering the sloth surrounding Whitehall the 
Government sent British troops into Crete and a body of 
R.A.F. into Greece itself. The Mediterranean Fleet prepared 
to strike. The new battle had begun. 


THE day on which Italy unmasked her batteries in Greece 
[October 27] Hitler and Mussolini met in Florence, when 
-_ the Italian, no doubt, talked over his Greek 
feegntaions plans with his Austrian colleague. It has been 
suggested that Germany had been no party 

to the Italian move, and that Hitler was vexed when he heard 
of it. But it is much more likely that he suggested the whole 
scheme to Mussolini. If it succeeded, the Axis would be one 
up, if it failed, Italy would be defeated, that is all. Mussolini 
had been troublesome about sharing French colonies in Africa 
with Spain ; let the Italians have some fighting to do to keep 
them quiet—that, or something like it, was probably Hitler's 
view. He is kept very well informed by the German staff 
about European armies, but he is no judge at all of amphibious 
operations, being woefully ignorant about the sea. Now the 
Greeks are a sea-going people, they live on islands, on rocky 
peninsulas. Until the railway age it was easier to go from 
one part of Greece to another by sea than by land, and the 
result of this geography is that the Greeks are SHA-men. 
Hitler looked at the map, where the sea is always smooth ; 
he saw that Corfu was just opposite the heel of Italy, a bare 
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50 miles away. But Dover is just opposite Calais, and only 
half that distance, and in four months he has not been able 
to ferry his armed serfs across the narrow seas. During the 
first few days of November the Germans watched Italian 
difficulties with complacency. Their Minister remained in 
Athens, where he, no doubt, acted as a spy. 


By the end of a month the Greeks had not only not yielded 
ground, they had had considerable military successes in the 
Pindus region, where they met and defeated 
When Greek the 2nd Alpini Division. There they trapped 
Meets Italian P y wapp 
the Italians by skilful military dispositions, 
and created a considerable panic in the enemy’s ranks by 
hard fighting. The routed infantry carried away in their 
flight both the artillery and the tanks which were coming up to 
support them. In this battle the Greeks took many prisoners 
andsome booty. Another week’s fighting gave them Koritza, a 
key position on their right. The Greeks have bent the Italian 
line and they have pushed the invader from their country. 
Mussolini has frankly admitted their defeat, probably as a 
means of breaking to Italy the dread necessity for asking 
German help. Meanwhile, the Italian command has been 
changed, and the acknowledgment that they have taken on 
a tough job has been made. ‘There has been considerable 
speculation as to why Mussolini ever embarked upon this 
Greek adventure. He already had two other overseas expedi- 
tions on hand, the season is a bad one, and will get worse, 
and it is evident that he has not enough troops in Albania 
to enable him to conquer a resolute enemy. It would seem 
that the Italian dictator was convinced that Greece would not 
fight at all, that he had only to blow his trumpets and that 
the walls would fall. He knows better now, and he has also 
learned during November something about British sea power 
and what it can do. 
The great value of these Greek victories lies in the example 
they give. Courage, once more, has been the best policy. 
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On the night of November 11, the twenty-second anniversay 
of that Armistice which England and Italy once celebrate 
together, a blow was struck by the Fleet Air 
Arm at the Italian Navy which goes far ty 
redress the balance of power in the Mediterranean. The 
main units of the Italian fleet were at Taranto, in the curve 
of the heel of Italy. From thence, by their mere existence, 
they had hampered our operations. In one night something 
like a third of this powerful modern navy was disabled, 
During the raid a battleship of the Littorio class, one of the 
most powerful ships in the world, two battleships of the Cavow 
class, and two cruisers and two fleet auxiliaries are known to 
have been very seriously damaged. This successful attack 
changed in a night the whole naval outlook in the Mediter. 
ranean. We have failed to draw the Italians to a naval action, 


A Great Stroke ! 


although our cruisers have been dangling outside Italian naval | 


bases for weeks. But it still remains powerful enough to 
give the British Navy a fight, for four powerful and modem 
battleships remain, besides those that are building, and 
fourteen modern cruisers. This is plenty, as The Time 
naval correspondent observes, to keep Admiral Cunningham 
busy. Nevertheless, the blow delivered to Italy is a shrewd 
one. It will enhearten the Greeks and it will cheer the French 
—the real French. 


THE personal activity exhibited during the last three months 
by Hitler and Co. is considerable. The Times diplomatic 
correspondent gave, on November 21, an 
extraordinary picture of the journeys and 
interviews of these German revolutionaries who wish to 
spread their revolution over Europe. Beginning on Sep- 
tember 17—by which time the English invasion was off—with 
Hitler’s reception of Sefior Serrano Suiier, down to the 
absorption of Hungary on November 20, the Germans wert 


Activity 


‘at it’ all the time. And in watching their activities we cal | 
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get some idea of their hopes—and fears. Hitler moves on ball- 


bearings, when the English adventure hung fire he turned 
at once to Spain, hoping to strike at us in Gibraltar or 
Portugal ; he succeeded in getting Sefior Sufier made Foreign 
Secretary. At the same time he drew Japan into an accord with 
the Axis, which was signed on September 27. On October 4 
Hitler and Mussolini met to concert their several occupations 
of Roumania and Greece and three days later the German 
Army entered Roumania. Then Hitler went to France, where 


- hesaw Laval on October 22 and asked for the French Fleet. 


This, in an interview he had subsequently with Marshal 
Petain, was—apparently—not conceded. Between the two 
French talks Hitler went to the Spanish Border to see General 
Franco, who refused to allow German troops into Spain. 
On October 27 Hitler and Mussolini met again. The plan for a 
“new Europe” had been postponed by the resistance of the 
Greeks to the Italian ultimatum. 

But the Germans are not only concerned with the Balkans. 
On November 9 Goering met Laval and on November 12 the 
Molotoff mission arrived in Berlin, where Hitler had two long 
talks with Molotoff. In the meantime Italy was in a mess 
with Greece and Mussolini was explaining why. On November 
20 there was a full dress ceremony in Vienna admitting Hun- 
gary to the Axis. What had been the original plan ? We may 
guess at it by studying the movements of Herr Hitler, who had 
travelled about Europe displaying the same energy that he 
showed in Germany while he was preparing the Nazi Revolu- 
tion there. This time he aims at the larger world Revolution. 


THE Petain-Hitler meeting was a good example of Hitler 
methods. At the end of October the Germans put forward 
“a great and generous peace plan.” They were 
to liberate the French prisoners—there are a 
million and a half. They were to let the 
French Government go to Paris and to hand back part of the 
occupied zone. France was to part with Alsace-Lorraine 
and a further unnamed strip to Germany, and some of her 
North African colonies to Italy along with Syria. Japan 
was to have Indo-China—the remaining French-African 


Alas, 
Poor France ! 
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colonies were to be governed jointly by Germany, Italy ang 
France. The French fleet—she has 80 submarines—Freng} 
harbours and ports were to be handed over for German wy 


uses. This talk filled columns in the Press. Then the French | 


Marshal met the German Dictator and was treated flatter. 
ingly. ‘“‘ Honours were rendered due to his rank.” The 
German saw his French captive back into his railway coach, 
etc. All of a sudden the talk changed. The French prisoner 


were not to be released, the occupation was to continue. But 
Laval was to be Foreign Minister and was to negotiate, | 


De Brinon, a Frenchman of thoroughly shady character, 
was appointed “ ambassador to Paris.” The choice of this 


man for office shows the depths to which Vichy has sunk, | 


The weakening of France goes on all the time: she is being 
bled at every vein. In the grip of the evil men who direct 
the old Marshal, Frenchmen watch, bewildered by this 
terrible state of affairs. There is talk of revolt here and there 
in Northern Africa. But General Weygand, who has the 
merit of being distrusted by Hitler, can do little, will do 


little. He murmurs about the honour of France. Honour! | 


the word has been expunged from the vocabulary of the men 
of Vichy. They are branded by their choice of tools. De Brinon 
is the symbol of their quality. 


DurinG the last week of October Hitler made a triumphal 
journey through France to the borders of Spain. He had 
never travelled before save to receive 4 
triumph in Rome, or to meet his colleague 
Mussolini for business talks. The journey 


Conqueror’s 
Progress 


through France had a purpose. Hitler is not a man to [ 


waste time in travelling otherwise. Not for him the awe felt 
by other barbarian conquerors for the civilisation they have 
overthrown. No musings invoked by the monuments of 
French genius accompanied this modern savage. He went to 


Spain to get permission to pass German troops into Portugal. | 
Had he received this he could have said that by seizing © 
Portugal he had deprived the British of their last friend in : 
Western Europe. He could have turned to the U.S.A. before 


the election and have pointed to the map. “Here is the 


—_— —— Va a 7 
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' new Europe, here are the United States of the Old World, 


here is your market, let us do business together, we can 
disregard England.’ Franco, however, did not grant this 

mmission. ‘‘ Not a single German regiment,” he said, could 
go to Portugal or to Morocco through Spain. While willing 
to listen to the plan by which Northern Africa should 
be divided between Spain and Italy, willing to seize, 
as he has since done, the international zone in Morocco, 
Franco remained adamant about foreign troops on Spanish 


soil. He has seen them there. He will not, if he can help it, 


let them come again. All the same Hitler has seen Franco, 
has flattered him and may renew the contact when he pleases. 


Tue Foreign Office has sent to the three most important 
Embassies—Washington, Madrid and Moscow—three men 
who have distinguished themselves in party 
politics. Whether they were given these 
important posts because there were no Cabinet 
vacancies, or whether they were sent abroad merely because 
they were in the way at home, we have no means of knowing, 
but the result of their employment in key positions is likely 
to be unfortunate for us, because of their total inexperience of 
the work they have to do. It is said by cynics that nothing 
any British Ambassador can do either in Washington or in 
Moscow makes the least difference. But most people would 
wish that our representatives in those capitals should have 
knowledge of foreign politics, and some discretion in their 
dealings with the difficult situations that exist in both. 
Above all, diplomatic representatives should not be men 
who will use their temporary official position to push their own 
political nostrums. We are afraid that, in regard to this 
last matter, Sir Stafford Cripps, our Ambassador in Moscow, 
has confused his socialism with the immediate business of 
conducting the delicate work of the Embassy. He has evi- 
dently thought more of getting Britain into partnership with 
Russia than is compatible with British or world interests, for 
he has recently made offers to Russia which are quite outside 
the possibility of our endorsing. He has not been thrown over 
by the Foreign Office, but they cannot surely have approved ? 
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So far did this temporary diplomatist forget whom he repr. 
sented that he actually suggested that we should recognig 
recent Russian conquests, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Buko. 
vina, and that Russia should be an equal party with us at the 
Peace Conference. To these flattering offers the Russian; 
returned a non-committal answer, but they passed on the 
story of the British bid to the Germans, who, having published 
it in their Press, have forced publication here. This is the rea] 
reason of the recent Molotoff visit to Berlin. Molotoff went to 
see whether Germany would out-bid Sir Stafford Cripps. Let 
us hope she has done so, for we could not possibly carry out 
the policy of our present Ambassador. 


A new attack developed during the end of October whena 
German pocket battleship escaped the vigilance of the British 

Navy and reached the Atlantic. There, in 
a company with a regular shoal of submarines, 
Warfare she has operated to the detriment of ou 

shipping, and on November 5 they sank seven 
merchant ships which were being convoyed. Our shortage 
of cruisers and destroyers has led to our having to use armed 
merchant cruisers for convoy work. When faced with real 
warships these vessels are helpless and become mere death 
traps for brave seamen, for they have no chance at all of 
survival. The German pocket battleship Scheer sank one 
such many months ago; now another armed merchant cruiser, 
the Jervis Bay, has been sacrificed. The people responsible for 
this are, in the first place, the Socialist Ministers, MacDonald and 
Alexander, who cut down our cruiser strength, but the 
House of Commons must share their responsibility, for witha 
few honourable exceptions they acquiesced from 1931 to 
1937 in the continuance of the policy of no armaments and no 
allies. The Jervis Bay was fought with the utmost gallantry 
and to the end. We know that our heroic sailors will always 
fight superbly and that they will beat our enemies at sea as 


our grand airmen have beaten them in the air, but they would | 


have been just as brave and much more effective, with far 
less sacrifice, had we given them proper weapons with which 
to protect us. Now that the submarine is once more the main 


Bi 


F 
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yeapon of offence, we trust that the sailors will be given 
what they require in order that they may do their work. 
It is comforting to know that those of their number who were 
promoted because they gave “ no trouble ” to the politicians 
are being gradually replaced by men of greater competence 
and superior vision. In these islands we are going to depend 
very much upon our sailors for the winter months. 


Tae story of the fight of the Jervis Bay on November 5 
against an unnamed German ship of war tells the old tale of 
‘ valour and constancy. Captain Fegen, who 
ee commanded her, steamed straight across the 
path of the German battleship and threw up a 

smoke screen which enabled more than three-quarters of his 
thirty convoyed ships to escape the murderous assaults of 
the enemy. Captain Fegen fought his ship until the decks 
were awash and everything above them was on fire : wounded, 
with his bridge half shot away, he went on fighting. According 
to the account given by Captain Olander, a Swedish merchant 
captain, who escaped with his ship, the British hero was last 
seen, with one arm wounded and useless, standing on all that 
was left of the Jervis Bay’s bridge, while she went down 
by the stern. Some of her officers and men were saved. 
Captain Olander told the tale of the end of the fight : it was 
reported in The Times. ‘‘ There she rode like a hero. She 
went right into the guns of the battleship. She did not have 
a chance, and we all knew it, but there she stayed to the last 
to give us in the merchant ships a chance to run for it.” The 
Swedish ship had first sighted the raider, who opened fire on 
her, the shells bursting over her and doing no injury. The 
German guns were then directed at the Rangitiki and the 
Jervis Bay, which was early disabled by the loss of her steering 
gear. A surviving officer of the Jervis Bay has since told the 
story of how, during the fight, the ship’s flag was shot away, 
and how a man ran up the rigging with a new British Ensign 


' and nailed the colours to the mast. The conduct of the men 


all through was worthy of their gallant Captain. Captain 
Fegen has been posthumously awarded the V.C. It is not 
enough : we owe it to him and his comrades that never again 
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should seamen be thus sent almost unarmed against ay 
enemy battleship. 


Tuis country is self-governing. That means that it is able to 
hold an inquest on what goes on and to understand why log 
The Odds and failure occur. There is nothing mor 

important that that we should understand what 
were the odds against the Jervis Bay. In a letter headed 
‘““ What Captain Fegen Knew,” Admiral Sir H. Meade 
Fetherstonhaugh addressed The Times on November 18 in 
order to explain the overwhelming strength against which 
Captain Fegen was fighting : 

“The enemy was a powerful fighting craft heavily 
armed with six 11 in. guns and eight 5.9 in. guns. Her 
vitals were mostly below the waterline, and where not so 
protected were behind heavy armour. The Jervis Bay 
was only a passenger ship armed with 6 in. guns tem. 
porarily placed upon her decks. Her vitals were above 
the waterline and she was entirely unarmoured. Her guns 
were quite incapable of doing any vital injury to the 
enemy. One well-directed shot from the enemy’s guns 
was sufficient to put the Jervis Bay out of action. 

“‘ The gallant officers and ship’s company of the Jervis 
Bay knew full well that the great majority of them 
were going to certain death when Captain Fegen placed 
his ship between the enemy and the convoy he had to 
defend and proceeded to attack the pocket battleship.” 

The convoy was nearly all saved. But had the Jervis Bay 
been an armoured ship of war instead of a passenger ship, 
the convoy would have been saved and the noble Captain 
with his ship and crew would have survived. 


It was officially announced in London on November 19 that 
the following sites in the West Indies were to be leased to 
the United States for 99 years. 

The Price 


ot Gade BERMUDA.—Sites at the east end of 
the colony. 


BauHamas.—A site on the outlying island of Mariguana. | 


JAMAICA.—Sites on Portland Bight, on the south coast 


of the island about 25 miles west of Kingston, the capital. [ 
Antiaua.—Sites near Parham Harbour, on the north f 


coast of the island. 


TH & 


; an 
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St. Lucta.—A site at Gros Islet Bay, at the northern 
end of the island. (The question of further facilities in 
St. Lucia is still being considered.) 


BritIsH GUIANA.—Sites on the bank of the Demerara 
River about 25 miles from the sea and at the mouth of the 
Essequibo. 

Most of these are in exchange for fifty scrapped American 
destroyers. But the Bermuda and Newfoundland sites are 
said to be “‘ gifts’ to the U.S.A. from the British Govern- 
ment—we are not told whether these are freehold. 


Tar American presidential election took place on November 5, 
when Mr. Roosevelt was re-elected for a third term of office. 
The United States will now be able to settle 


ar down to daily life again. The decision of the 
American voter was probably wise, for Ameri- 
can affairs have been skilfully conducted during the war. 


Like the Russians, who have rolled over so large an area on 
the European map, the United States has been able to get 
much that she wanted because the British were too much 
engaged to be able to deny her, and she now has a footing in 
the Empire from Newfoundland to British Guiana. The two 
imponderables in this world crisis are Russia and the United 
States. Both are impressive by their bulk and prodigious 
wealth. Both want to keep out of the war. Each knows 
what she wants and drives steadily towards it, although the 
methods used are different. It would be inconceivable for 
the United States to act as Russia did to Finland or to the 
Baltic countries; her methods are much gentler. All the 
same, she can ask for what she wants in our Atlantic colonies 
and get it, in spite of the bitter opposition of the countries 
concerned. It is true that she will not tyrannise over those 
she rules, she will not change the laws of the countries where 
she has bases, but she will nevertheless change the atmosphere 
in a way which they regret, giving a tilt to their lives which 


they would have avoided had this been possible. We have 
_ seen one British Ambassador make offers to Russia which it 


is incredible we should ever implement. Let us hope that, 
In regard to the U.S.A., the same thing does not occur. 
VOL. CXV 2 
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WE run a danger in England—that of becoming too accy. 
tomed to miracles. The prodigies performed by our airma, 
whether the Naval Air Arm—our planes 3 
vo og Taranto dived to within 200 feet of the 
target—by our bombers in Germany and by 
our fighters at home, are becoming so much a matter of 
course that we hardly realise what they mean. We take the 
heroism and the skill for granted. The bald language of official 
praise tells us very little, the mind has to get to work, to 
imagine what such an award as this, the D.S.O., means, 


Squadron Leader A. A. McKetxar, D.F.C., Auxiliary 
Air Force (since killed in action), No. 605 (County 
of Warwick) Squadron. 

This officer has led his squadron with outstanding 
courage and determination. He has destroyed 20 enemy 
aircraft, and his magnificent fighting spirit has proved an 
excellent inspiration to his fellow-pilots. 

Twenty enemy aircraft—and he was only a boy and he is 
dead ! Listen to these further brief descriptions of air heroism 
and cool daring. These young men—some of them are in 
their teens—have been given the D.F.C. 


Acting Squadron Leader M. L. Rosrnson, No. 609 
West Riding Squadron. 

Squadron Leader Robinson has shown conspicuous 
gallantry and leadership in his attacks against the 
enemy. On two days, in combat with large forces, he 
destroyed two aircraft on each occasion, bringing his 
total victories to at least six. 


Flight Lieutenant C. J. Mount, No. 602 City of 
Glasgow Squadron. 

This officer has shown outstanding ability as a leader. 
One day in October he led his squadron against the 
enemy with outstanding success when eight of their 
aircraft were destroyed without loss. He himself has 
destroyed two and damaged a further three enemy air- 
craft. 


AnD here is the description of the deed which won the first 

air V.C. of the war :— 

An Air V.C “The award was made to Flight 
—— Lieutenant James Brindley Nicolson, 

No. 249 Squadron, in recognition of most conspicuous 

bravery.” 


—— 7 


Of th 


He 
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Of this officer’s courage we were allowed a fuller account. 


“Flight Lieutenant Nicolson was on patrol over the 
Southampton area with his squadron on the early 
afternoon of August 16. He saw three Junkers 88 
bombers crossing the bows of the squadron about four 
miles away, and he was detailed to chase them with his 
section. He got within a mile of them and then saw a 
squadron of Spitfires attack and shoot them down, so 
he turned back to rejoin his squadron. ... . 

“‘ Suddenly there were four big bangs inside his air- 
craft. They were cannon shells from a Messerschmitt 110. 
One tore the hood and sent splinters into his left eye ; 
the second struck his spare petrol tank, which exploded 
and set the machine on fire; the third crashed into the 
cockpit and tore away his trousers leg; and the fourth 
hit his left foot and wounded his heel. 

“His dashboard was shattered and was ‘ dripping 
like treacle ’’ with the heat. The Messerschmitt was 200 
yards in front, and both ’planes were diving at about 
400 miles an hour. 

“As Flight Lieutenant Nicolson pressed the gun 
button he could see his right thumb blistering in the 
heat. He could also see his left hand, which was holding 
the throttle open, blistering. The Messerschmitt zig- 
zagged this way and that trying to avoid the hail of fire 
from the burning Hurricane.” 


He baled out. 


‘A Messerschmitt came screaming past, and as he 
floated down he pretended that he was dead. Then he 
noticed for the first time that his left heel had been 
struck. Blood was oozing out of the lace holes of his 
boots. He tried to see what other injuries he had received, 
and found that he was able to move all his limbs.” 

The few are indeed wonderful. The many will have to live up 


to the standard of duty here set. 


Tu following are the details of losses in air fighting over and 
around Britain since August 8, given by the Manchester 
ae Guardian. Enemy aircraft shot down by A.A. 
S Air ies guns are included. The table is based only 

on Air Ministry figures and does not include 
raiders destroyed by naval vessels :— 
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BRItTIsu. 


ENEmy. Fighters. Pilots 
August 8-14 see —— 75 60 
August 15-21 ” -. 434 84 37 
August 22-28 _ ... 198 65 30 
August 29-September4 ... 342 138 49 
September 5-11... .. 344 101 57 
September 12-18 «. . = 49 18 
September 19-25 sae 60 26 ) 
September 26-October 2... 251 79 44 
October 3-9 ne sad 68 29 ll 
October 10-16 ssi oe 50 41 14 
October 17-23 me ini 21 9 4 
October 24-30 wie ae 83 32 15 
October 31-November 6 ... 34 17 ll 
November 7 ba hak 7 5 at 
November 8 pee we 20 6 3 
November 9 aS a 7 — =i 
November 10 ok ee — ~ 
November 11 > “Ee 2 2 
November 12 a ute 1 —- _— 
November 13 ae ied 6 — — 
November 14 ia “a 21 2 _ 
November 15 me ioe 23 2 ] 
November 16 a sa 1 — — 
November 17 ahi ye 13 5 l 
Total... ... 2,582 766 366 


* Includes 13 Italians. 


A GENERAL Election occurred in Australia last September, 
but it was six weeks before the reconstruction it entailed 
_ was completed. The present Cabinet was 

sop Gases sworn in on October 30; it still has at its 
m head Mr. Menzies. He has instituted a new 


feature in Parliamentary and Governmental practice. An} 


Advisory War Council has been formed. This will contain 


Members of the Opposition, in equal numbers with Member } 


of the Government. The Government representatives att 
Messrs. Menzies, Hughes and Spender. The Socialist members 


are Messrs. Curtin, Forde and Makin, while Mr. Beasley} 
represents non-communist Labour. The Labour leader, Mr} 
Curtin, has agreed to join this body in order that the world} 


| 


» vl 


= 
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outside may see what no one in Australia doubts, that the 
whole country is solid for the prosecution of the war. This 
Advisory Council has no executive power and therefore no 
responsibility. Mr. Menzies has also formed a War Cabinet. 
This has five members, thus following the illustrious example 
set by Mr. Lloyd George in 1916. As in England the whole 
stretch of Australian effort is concentrated on the war. It 
is true that for a time recruiting for the Army has been 
suspended, but this will begin again early in the New Year. 
According to the War Minister, Senator McBride, 50,000 men 
are being trained at present in the 45 training camps open. 
These men are for the regular army. The Volunteer Defence 
Corps is altogether another body ; it is rather like our Home 
Guard and the numbers are considerable. In the meantime 
the strength of the Australian Air Force is over 40,000, 
including reservists, and there is a steady stream of Australian 
air recruits going to Canada for the Imperial Air Corps 
training there. This does not, however, absorb all Australian 
air recruits, for a flying school has been opened at Amberley 
in Queensland. One interesting development may result 
fom Australia’s war effort, and that is the experiment of 
making aeroplanes of wood. The hard woods of Australia— 
and they are very hard—are being tested out for this, and the 
reports are good. Australian difficulties are in a different 
category to ours. We are close together and all falling over 
each other, they live in a very sparsely populated continent, 
their defence problem is as grave as ours, but it is not like it. 


Mr. CHURCHILL has always been, since he became converted 
to Liberalism in 1907, in favour of Home Rule. A volume 
: could be filled with his speeches in favour of 

pe Sich separating the Legislatures of Ireland and 
England, of giving the Irish their ‘‘ freedom,” 


a freedom which he—and others—assured us would bring 


about a union of hearts between the two countries. In 1921, 
when Mr. Churchill was a Cabinet Minister, the Southern 


| Trish were given their heads, they are now an alien country 
_ and their so-called neutrality—which has enormously helped 
| Germany—is a thorn in our side. The Prime Minister now 
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sees the consequences of giving Home Rule to the 
and he realises the harm done to us. In a speech in the Hou 
of Commons on November 5, he spoke of the German submarin 
attack, of its increased ravages, and of Irish responsibility, 
“More serious than the air-raids has been the px. 
crudescence of U-boat outrages in the Atlantic approache 
to our islands. The fact that we cannot use the South 
and West Coasts of Ireland to re-fuel our flotillas and air. 
craft and thus protect the trade by which Ireland as wel 
as Great Britain lives is a most heavy and grievous 
burden and one which should never have been placed 
on our shoulders, broad though they be.” 

But Mr. Churchill himself, supported by the whole Liberal 
and Socialist parties, were the supporters of that Irish policy 
which is so disastrous to us. They now realise their appalling 
error. It seems conceivable that they really believed in placat. 
ing those implacable Irish who have always got ready to stab 
us in the back when someone else had us by the throat. We 
cannot imagine what Mr. Churchill thought would be the 
outcome of the speech we have quoted. It was instantly 
answered by the Portuguese [or Spanish ?] Mexican who now 
rules Ireland, Mr. de Valera. He gave a flat refusal, he would 
rather do anything than help the English in this life and death 
struggle. 


Tue Gordian knot could not be untied, it could only be cut. 
The Irish knot is the same. Until we have control of the 

Southern and Western Irish ports we ar 
ag fighting the German U-boats with our hands 

tied behind our backs, and that we tied them 
up ourselves does not make this situation any better. There 
is only one thing to do and that is to seize the places we want 
and hold them. The Southern Irish will start a murder cam- 
paign—they have done it before. It will be a horrible affair— 
it always is. But it will be better than the great loss of life, 
of shipping and of food and war materials which we are now 
suffering. When we went to press last month—rather earlier 
than usual—there had been a drop in the sinkings. But at the 
end of October and during the beginning of November these 


greatly increased. And they drew from the Prime Minister § 


meee 
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the remarks we have quoted. In the debate which followed 
Mr. Lees Smith spoke more strongly, ‘“‘. .. every month 
we watch the spectacle of hundreds of thousands of tons 
being sunk and of hundreds of British sailors being drowned 
because we cannot get the ports on the West of Ireland 
for the Navy,” while Commander Sir Archibald Southby said, 
“We met the submarine menace during the last war 
because we used ports on the West Coast of Ireland as 
bases. .. . Hon. members, who have studied the map, 
know that Eire is one of the places from which we are 
apprehensive that attack may come. This question should 
be faced by the Government.” At this point a member asked 
Sir Archibald Southby how he would deal with this Irish 
question. He replied: ‘‘ We should take rather a strong 
line . . . and should say that it is absolutely essential for 
us to use these bases.” But if, during the last 20 years, we 
had ever had a Government capable of taking a strong line, 
the Irish situation would not be what it is. We hope that 
the Prime Minister will take heed to what his followers said 
on this question. 


Man’s puny efforts of destruction pale before any manifesta- 
tion of Nature’s strength. The Germans bomb London for 
. months without much effect. The earth’s 

a gaa surface shifts for three minutes and Bucharest 
is in ruins, while whole regions of Roumania 

are desolate. The centre of the earthquake which occurred 
on November 10 is in the mountains north of Ploesti and the 
oilfields. These oilfields are, for the moment, much damaged 
and communications all through Roumania have suffered 
badly. Oil was the chief object of the German seizure of 
that country, and there is no doubt that, with their immense 
need for this, they would have squeezed the last dregs out of 
the Pleesti field. This has temporarily become difficult : 
the Roumanian oilfields are very easy of disturbance. The 
bore which taps them goes through shale, which shifts on the 
slightest earth tremor; added to this immediate trouble 
Germany has the further one that she has to improvise oil 
experts and oil drilling machinery. It is true that Germany 
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can increase the oil flow by opening the few overflowing wel, 
But this increase will be paid for by ultimate diminution, 
It would appear that Nature, for the first time since the wa 
started, gave Britain a helping hand when the earth’s crust ip 
the Ploesti region moved on November 10. 


The Times had a very interesting series of articles in the 
beginning of November on life under German rule, one of 

the most striking of these accounts was 
a German yritten by a distinguished Norwegian, Pro. 

fessor Jacob S. Worm-Miiller, who was, before 
the German occupation, Professor of History at Oslo, editor 
of an important monthly review, and the leader of the Nor. 
wegian Radical-Liberal Party. | Professor Worm-Miiller 
remained in Norway during the first introduction of the “ new 
order ”’ : 


““T had been a member of the Norwegian delegation 
to Geneva and always hoped the better methods of our 
common humanity would prevail. [knew the Nazi methods 
well, but . . . I wassimply horrified to find how low the 
German political culture had sunk. The most scandalous 
moment was when the Germans said, ‘ Well, about the 
King, the Storting, and so on, you may vote on the 
Norwegian text of the proposal, but it is the German 
text which will count as valid.’ Now the German draft 
was substantially different from the Norwegian, and it 
was just this difference which was in dispute. The 
Norwegian delegates replied, ‘We cannot go to our 
electors with a decision like that. We refuse your 
suggestion.’ ”” 


However, the Germans having got Norway, proceeded 
to treat the Norwegians as though they were Germans. 


“. . . at the cinemas the Germans showed films of 
their conquest of Norway. The students and the public 
rose in tumult, and nowhere would they allow these 
shameless pictures to be shown that day. In every 
case I know of the séance was interrupted, lights turned 
up, and the people ordered to go home. When Terboven, 
the Reichskommissar, was told of this tactless wounding 
of national feeling he could not understand that the 
Germans had been wrong,”’ 
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Taz Germans sent to rule the conquered countries are un- 
educated and brutalised. This is what Professor Worm- 
Miiller says of them :— 


| her “The young fools brought from Ger- 
many and put into office are so ignorant 
of the most elementary things that they appear simply 
stupid. The difference between the middle-aged Germans 
and these youngsters placed in authority is marked. I 
heard a leading Norwegian remark to an elderly German 
one day :— 
“What surprises me most is the sudden shrinkage in 
the German brain.” 
“What do you mean ?”’ asked the German. 
“‘T hear your young people asking the silliest questions, 
I see them doing the silliest things. They simply know 
nothing. It is terrible that you put them in such 
responsible posts.” 
The German agreed and replied, “ You are right. 
They are a problem to us. I can’t tell you what trouble 
we have with them.” 


That is the trouble with Germans, the man quoted probably 
did agree. But he and his fellows will do nothing about it. 


But what interested British readers most in this article was 
the account given of the training given to German troops 
in Norway: 


‘*T saw some of the exercises on the coast, 
elaborate in preparation, and with a goodly 
number of horses as wellas men. They were undoubtedly 
marred by mutinies here and there, for the soldiers soon 
objected to being crowded into the holds of fishing craft, 
covered with nets and wire netting, just like pigs in a cart 
going off to market, and then being taken for trips on 
the restless sea. This huddled live freight became sick, 
time after time, no matter how often the experiments 
were repeated, and the smaller fishing craft had to be 
abandoned as unsuitable for invasion purposes. Whether 
the whole idea of an expedition from Norway has been 
given up cannot be said ; but we gained the firm impres- 
sion that German soldiers in Norway feared the turbulent 
British waves.” 


This story of a crowded sea with soldiers in small boats 


Naval 
Exercises 


has not only come from Norway, Talkative German naval 
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prisoners have boldly expressed their disgust at the total 
inability of German landsmen to stand the smallest motion 
when at sea. 


In the same series of articles describing the life of the con. 
quered countries, was one about Czechoslovakia. Here the 
. black-out is greater than anywhere in Germany, 
eae and not only the black-out of window screen. 
ing ; enforced darkness has descended upon 
all activity; all thought. This country, says The Times 
correspondent, is a “‘ large concentration camp.” Germanis. 
ation is being forced on the Czechs. Their language is not 
allowed to be used, old history books and old maps are 
removed. “Libraries and literary collections which have 
taken centuries to accumulate have been seized and removed 
elsewhere, the premises being used as German barracks,” 
The attack on all learning and culture is unceasing :— 

‘“* Nothing has touched the Czech people more deeply 
than the bitter lot of their students. It was not only that 
nine leaders of the students’ corporation were shot 
because the students had dared to sing as they followed 
a fellow-student to his grave; no fewer than 120 other 
youths were taken at random and done to death. Such 
bestiality was committed against the students as cannot 
be described in print. Numbers of students are still in 
prisons and concentration camps. These reprisals were 
taken in secret, and in university circles it is estimated 
that something over 1,000 students, lecturers and pro- 
fessors have been deprived of their liberty. Arrests are 
still carried out night by night, and many still free are 
under constant police supervision. A lady of the intel- 
lectual class declared she had 30 acquaintances in prison 
and an author told me that ten of his acquaintances had 
committed suicide.” 

The Germans have not only made the Czechs poor, not 
only have they stopped their education, they have systematic- 
ally looted all portable objects, property and land, private 
furniture, household linen, wines from the cellar, table- 
services—all have gone, while— 

** Forests are hewn down, Czechs and Jews driven out 
to make room for immigrants from the Baltic, particu- 
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larly Baltic barons, who have been given administrative 
posts.”’ 

While all this murder and despoliation is going on, the 
(Czechs keep their courage, “‘ the view is widespread that the 
invasion of England is impracticable.” The writer ends his 
article with the following words :— 

“ As I left Prague I was followed by the quiet and 
oft-repeated refrain : ‘We may sink as individuals ; but 


a whole nation cannot be destroyed entirely. Our 
country is and will be.’ ”’ 


HitLER’s jackals in the French Press—we must never think 
of them as representing France—are writing articles to show 
that England cannot hold the Mediterranean 
_— without the help of France. They have for- 
gotten their history! How did we hold the 
Inland Sea in the Napoleonic Wars—to go no further back ? 
They have forgotten that Napoleon had to abandon his much 
advertised Eastern Expeditionary Force and dodge back to 
France as best he could to escape the British Fleet which 
then, as now, commanded the Mediterranean. But not all 
French pressmen lack candour to this extent. Some, within 
the limits of the harsh censorship they are under, endeavour 
to let their readers see the truth about what is happening. 
We have to realise that in muzzled France the war is watched 
with all the more poignancy, because of the helplessness of 
the French who are gagged and bound, mere victims for the 
sacrificial knife. In a recent article in Paris-Soir, M. Henri 
Bidou recognises the importance of the British aerial attacks 
on Germany. ‘“‘ The old line,” he says, “‘ formerly so distinct 
between offensive and defensive is being wiped out. It is true 
that the attacks on London are in the nature of an offensive, 
but how about the English replies ?”’ How, indeed! Like 
many other Frenchmen M. Bidou may ask a question. He 
may not answer it, he has to leave the answer to the intelligence 
of his readers. France may be disfranchised, disarmed, bound, 
gagged, but she still breathes and thinks. 
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It is something of a personal tragedy to many English people 
that they should now be out of touch with what is their second 
Motherland—France. Letters no longer come 
from there, or, if they do, they are incredibly 
delayed. The Editor of this Review received one on November 
11. It was dated June 8 and had been round by Brazil and 
New York. 

To be cut off from France, with all that this means, is a 
deep deprivation. To get into direct touch with her is at 
present impossible, but there is one way by which lovers of 
that lovely country can keep a link with it, and that is by 
reading the admirable little newspaper France. It is written 
by able French journalists, and is published daily in London; 
it costs one penny. Those responsible for it have kept it 
absolutely French—French of France—even to the feuilleton, 
that feature which no Englishman ever reads. Most precious 
of all is the news it gives of France, both from private sources 
and derived from the Pétain newspapers. The feature 
A Travers la Presse is of the highest value, for the quotations 
from French newspapers show the plight of the French under 
the German jack-boot. True, the censorship is ferocious, 
but in spite of this we see the trend of events and gather 
something of the spirit of the people, if only by the inter. 
pretation of journalistic silence. 


“France” 


But a daily paper is not all that the gallant exiles of France 
offer their compatriots. Last month there appeared the first 
number of another French journalistic effort. 
This is the review La France Libre, which will 
be printed monthly in London until France is once more 
free. The November issue is a very interesting and attractive 
one. It contains a poignant article La Capitulation, which 
gives a picture of how the incredible event occurred ; an article 
on the war by M. André Labarthe ; on Machiavelisme by M. 
Réné Avord ; and other interesting and admirably written 
matter. The make-up and cover are most attractive, the 
printing is admirable, the price 2s. The review will appear 
on the 15th of every month, thus agreeably varying the 
English practice of coming out on the first day. 


Free France 
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Qn the night of November 15 the enemy made a savage 
attack on Coventry. Concentrating on that town he almost 
destroyed the centre of it. The damage 
done to the beauty and historic monuments 
was great. The loss of life considerable, for some 200 
people were killed and 800 were injured. This bombing 
attack was the most concentrated of any yet suffered in 
England, and the Germans claim on this occasion to have 
used 500 machines ; whether they did so or not they employed 
terror tactics. Flying at a great height and using flares, the 
German raiders dropped bombs continually. For hours there 
were never more than two minutes without a bomb and the 
raid lasted from dusk to dawn. The noble Cathedral is now a 
roofless skeleton filled with rubble. It had, at first, twelve 
incendiary bombs on it; these could have been tackled, 
but they were followed by explosive bombs and more incen- 
diaries. Besides the Cathedral, two churches, a Methodist 
chapel, and a library with fine books and manuscripts were 
wrecked, as well as two hospitals, two hotels, and several 
shops and stores. The photographs show the destruction, 
but eye-witnesses tell of the prodigious endurance and courage 
of the Coventry people. The King went the next day to see 
for himself how they fared. His reception was most touching 
and his presence among his people gave them just the tonic 
that was needed. He was indefatigable in his inspection 
of the town and he only left Coventry when he was assured 
that everything that could be done to relieve the distress was 
being done. It was the core, the oldest part of the town, 
that was wrecked. It will be rebuilt, as will the Cathedral 
which owed so much of its fifteenth-century beauty to one 
family, the Botoners. So great was their piety that the 
following lines are still quoted about their munificence :—- 

William and Adam built the tower, 

Ann and Mary built the spire, 

William and Adam built the church, 

Ann and Mary built the choir. 
Others will be found to take up the task of rebuilding. But is 
it not time that we let the Germans know that we shall 
destroy Nuremberg the next time they ruin a British 
cathedral ? 


Coventry 
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DurRinG the dreary post-war years a number of people who 
had shirked the battle of 1914-1918 tried to persuade the 

world that we were decadent. Our Universities 
3g em led this miserable movement. The people of 

the U.S.A. believed it. Some of them are 
awake now and rubbing their eyes. They are looking at 
England and not at the dreary crowd of no King or Country 
degenerates, which they had mistaken for her. Here, quoted 
from the Baltimore Sun, is what one American has recently 
said about us :— 


** Outnumbered, outgunned, their backs against the 
wall, and with not a friend left in the wide world, the 
British have miraculously cast aside age and decrepitude, 
have set the clock back 300 years, and have suddenly 
become again the young and vibrant nation, the laughing 
daredevils that they were in the time of Elizabeth, when 
they stopped Philip of Spain just where Hitler seems 
about to stall now. 

“Their cause, I think, is just, but whether that be 
true or not their fight is magnificent. In the beginning 
the scales seemed hopelessly against them. In the matter 
of machines and weapons, the scales undoubtedly were, 
and still are, weighted against them ; but into the side 
of the balances holding their scanty equipment they flung 
the weight of English manhood, and it turned out to be 
heavier than thousands of tons of metal. Make no 
mistake : if the great invasion has not yet rolled across 
Britain it is because every man in the air above Britain 
has been able to take on more than his own weight. . .. 

“‘ Were the British fighting for the worst cause in the 
world instead of for their own land and their own fire- 
sides, still the splendour of their fight would extort 
tribute even from those who hope they will lose.” 


Even America would praise us in our defeat ! 


Our American—his name is Gerald Johnson—pays a deserved 
tribute to our fighting men. Never, he says, have they been 


iihiittiniadi greater. He goes on to say :— 
been Won” “Ss  Even if England should go down now, 
she would go down in a blaze of glory rivalling 
the brightest moment in all her long history. 
‘“‘ Nor have they won for England only these 92,000 


who 
the 
itieg 


y at 
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who have died for her. All over the world there is a strange 
stirring, a revival, faint and tentative, perhaps, but un- 
mistakable, of an old faith. Men, modern men, accus- 
tomed from birth to the enervating luxuries of civilis- 
ation, are yet capable of going out blithely and dying for 
liberty! Who would have believed it ? 

“But the impossible has happened. The modern 
tyrant has come into collision with the same force that 
wrecked the tyrant of Spain 300 years ago—not weight 
of armament, not numbers of men, not iron discipline, 
nothing but the valour of men who will die free men— 
and the collision has jarred the huge machine from end 
to end. Maybe, after all, there is something substantial 
in the old dream. Maybe our realism is not so realistic 
after all. Maybe there is something more than empty 
rhetoric in ‘ pro patria mori.’ This new suggestion of the 
soundness of an old faith the men of England have 
given all the world.” 

We do not know where the writer gets his “ 92,000 who 
have died for’ England from. It is a figure unknown to us 
here. We should like to thank him for his last paragraph, 
which expresses far better than we can do the faith held by us. 
But we should like to tell him that we shall beat the Hun 
in spite of the handicap we have suffered from twenty years 


of false prophecy and wrong policy. 


Tue efforts of the Government to persuade the people of 
London to live somewhere else have, so far, not been success- 

ful. The people who are accustomed to moving 
+ seo from about had gone away of their own accord with 

their families and servants before the Blitz 
began. A certain number of weekly wage-earners had also 
been persuaded to part with their children. But the hard 
core of real cockneys remained, the families indivisible— 
bombed out of their houses they camped near them. ‘“‘ What 
is the good of Eaton Square to me ?” an East-end woman is 
reported to have said, ‘“‘ where should I shop there?” So 
far the dwellers in small houses and tenements have totally 
rejected the big houses with their echoing rooms which have 
eagerly been placed at their service. Not only do families 
refuse to leave Mile End and Limehouse for Belgrave Square, 
but they absolutely refuse to be parted from each other. 
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Mum, Dad, Ernie, Stanley, Maudie and the baby are one, 
No alluring picture of starched nurses and clean cots for the 
baby, nor country playgrounds for the older children, make 
the smallest impression upon Mum. They are her children 
and they stay with her, and the eager helpers who rushed in 
to put things right soon found this out. An effort was made 
at first to keep the deep shelters for the woman and children— 
“What! leave Dad out?’ cried Mum infuriated—and she 
had her way, she always does. All the helpers can do is to 
give it to her in the best way possible for herself and her 
family. She is the backbone of England and the salvation of 
her own family is Mum—only she is not at all malleable. 


HARDLY a month passed after Mr. Chamberlain had laid down 
his office than the news came that he was dying. The end was 
; swift, and the man, who yesterday had been 
a in harness and pulling his full weight in the 
team, was dead. How much his end was 

hastened by the failure of his policy, a policy in which he 
had utterly believed, it would be difficult to say. He had 
staked all on the conviction that the Germans must want 
what he wanted, a fair settlement of vexed questions. He had 
believed that he brought “ peace with honour” that Sep- 
tember day when he flew back from Munich, he still believed 
it in November the same year when he once again, at the 
Guildhall banquet, read aloud the scrap of paper which, 
signed by himself and Hitler, was, he thought, to be the 
Charter of a new and better European order. The months 
which lay between November, 1938, and March, 1939, must 
have been wholly wretched to him, for they left him nota 
shred of his faith in German honesty ; and when he went 
into the war in the September following he must have tasted 
the bitterness of death. But his courage and self-abnegation 
never failed during the year of war in which he remained in 
office, first as Prime Minister and then as Lord President 
of the Council, and the presence of this perfectly unself- 
seeking and entirely devoted public servant will be sorely 
missed in the councils of the State. The world has given him 
the homage due to a man purely devoted to great ideals who, in 
his whole life, had no thought of anything but the public good. 


ITALY IN THE WAR 


In the recent annals of diplomacy there can be fewer grosser 
errors than the principles upon which Mussolini has conducted 
his foreign policy since he took an unwilling country into the 
war on June 10th this year. The declaration of war was 
delayed until France, obviously in extremis, could offer no 
effective resistance. Italian troops paraded on the Alpine 
frontiers and exchanged a few shots while France collapsed 
under Germany’s onslaught. The Italian papers were full 
of victory and fuller still of the spoils of victory. The 
Mediterranean heritage of France would pass to Italy without 
the loss of a single carabiniere. ‘‘ Tunis, Corsica, Nice ”— 
the old cry—but also a protectorate in Algeria and Syria, 
and possibly ‘‘ con-dominion”’ in Egypt and the Sudan— 
nothing seemed impossible in the first realisation of the 
French disaster. 

For—it was the first great error—Italy assumed that 
British resistance would collapse. Thrust out of Europe, 
deprived of its continental army, outnumbered and out- 
flanked in the Mediterranean, no sensible Power would choose 
to continue on its suicidal course. But apparently the 
English were not sensible. They did not collapse. They even 
boisterously disbelieved in their own utter defeat. “Can it 
be,” asked the astounded Italian Press, ‘‘ that 47 million 
Englishmen are 47 million Churchills ?”” Apparently it was 
so, and it created a situation which the Duce, in launching 
war, had not foreseen—a situation in which the necessity to 
fight instead of win a war was forced upon the Italian nation. 

Looking back on those dark days in June and July, we 
are tempted to ask why it was that Italy did not strike at 
our Fleet in the Mediterranean while France’s own navy was 
still uncrippled and we had not had time to reinforce our 
own, why it was that our small army in Egypt was not 
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overwhelmed while it still stood undefended after the defection 
of Syria and Tunis? Instead of the knockout blow, the 
Blitzkrieg, which is, after all, the first article of faith in Fascig, 
military strategy, we had a series of minor and inconclusive 
campaigns—light air raids, attacks on Kassala, Gallabat, and 
Moyale, none of which were followed up, the seizure of British 
Somaliland, which helped Italy’s general war strategy not 
at all, the advance to Sidi Barrani, and the halt in the desert, 
On sea it was the same story. Although inferior in number, 
our ships raked the Mediterranean in search of the enemy 
—to no purpose. The Italian Fleet lived up to all its reputa. 
tion for speed—but it was speed back to port. 

The truth was, however little British opinion suspected it 
at the time, that Italy was not really prepared for war. 
The way of military least resistance which Italy took through- 
out July, August and September was the only line compatible 
with military preparations which had been based on the 
certainty that the Allies would collapse and provide victory 
without a struggle. 


In June, Italy’s reserves of vital war materials—of petrol, 
scrap, cotton, copper, and other commodities—were not, in 
spite of Britain’s indulgence over nine months of quasi- 
blockade, on a scale to stand up to a major war, and had not 
been designed to do so. Not much more than a million men 
of Italy’s vaunted eight were under arms, and their equipment 
left much to be desired. Coastal batteries and anti-aircraft 
guns were deficient, and, even in the air, there was a certain 
degree of obsolescence even among Italy’s 2,000 front-line 
aircraft. The people were psychologically even less prepared. 
The Italian papers had spoken of nothing but a short war. 
It was not until the end of August that hints began to appear 
that the war might not, after all, be a short, joyous affair, 
and by that time the growing realisation that Italy was in 
for a real trial of strength led to an unfortunate reaction 
among the Italian people. There was a sharp wave of defeatism 
during the course of which many well-known Italians, includ- 
ing Prince Doria Pamphili and Prince Alessandro Torlonia, 
were arrested. Nor were the arrests confined to an aristocracy 
traditionally anti-Fascist. The feeling of dismay and revolt 
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was widespread and appeared even within the Party 
itself. 

Material preparations on the home front had also been 
neglected. Italy’s extreme dependence on outside supplies 
could only have been mitigated if far more drastic preparations 
had been made for a long siege—but a long siege was not 
expected. Thus reserves of foodstuffs are low. The harvest 
will prevent starvation, but there is no margin such as was 
hitherto provided by imported foodstuffs. There are four 
meatless days ; eggs, butter, and olive oil, Italy’s staple, are 
desperately short. Prices have risen, in some commodities as 
much as 60 per cent., whereas wages have been stabilised, 
and in some cases cut 15 per cent. since September Ist. Most 
serious of all is possibly the question of fuel. Italy is now 
completely dependent for coal upon Germany. When all the 
trans-Alpine railways are functioning, about 6 million tons 
can be imported a year, which is roughly half Italy’s peace- 
time needs. But the German railways are now constant 
targets of the British bomber, and nothing like that standard 
of delivery can be maintained. Troop movements and the 
curtailment—thanks to the British Navy in the Mediter- 
ranean—of seaborne traffic have also disorganised the Italian 
railway system. All passenger services have been cut by the 
very same Fascist régime whose boast it once was to make the 
trains run on time. All these transport difficulties make the 
distribution side of fuel an almost insoluble problem. Coal 
for domestic use is 20 per cent. only of last year’s not over- 
generous rations, and the Italian people are offered the cold 
comfort of making up for lack of coal by putting up double 
windows. 

Given an army relatively unprepared and a home front 
far from fully organised to meet the strain of total war, it is 
hardly surprising that the Duce fought a series of very 
cautious engagements just in those weeks when a really 
slashing attack might have driven the numerically inferior 
and strategically disorganised British from Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. Knowing his own weakness, Mussolini 
advanced to battle in the Near East with his head over his 
shoulder, watching the air battle for Britain, and devoutly 
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hoping that the Luftwaffe and an invasion would settle the 
British problem as it had already settled the French. 

Instead, the R.A.F. blasted Hitler from the skies of 
England, and pounded the invasion ports into chaos. It was 
Hitler’s turn to look for help, and it is probable that ag 
early as August the German High Command began to preg 
for a diversion in the Near East which would draw off British 
fighters and possibly units of the Navy. All the Duce was 
prepared to concede was the timid advance into Egypt with a 
dead stop at Sidi Barrani as soon as real opposition was 
encountered. The Italians’ lust for war was obviously not 
equal to their lust for victory, and a change which came over 
Germany’s treatment of her ally about this time may well have 
sprung in part from a realisation of Italy’s ineffectualness as 
an ally. 

Until July, blandishments, promises, praises, fraternal 
greetings were showered on the Italian end of the Axis. Then 
the tone began to change. In the Balkans, Italy was merely 
informed rather curtly of the changes that would take place, 
and Balkan Ministers no longer observed the formality of 
calling at Rome on their way to or from Berchtesgaden—or 
Salzburg or Vienna. The October negotiations with Spain 
were conducted with only the minimum contact with Italy, 
although Italy had always regarded Spain as being to some 
extent her preserve. Finally, in the negotiations with France, 
Italy was made to feel her loss of prestige with the Axis 
partner. Laval, once Mussolini’s devoted henchman, scented 
the change of front, and intrigued only with Paris and Berlin. 
The Germans needed French support against Britain, and 
hinted to Laval that they were prepared to buy it—at Italy's 
expense. Little was heard now of Italy’s “claims” on 
France. While half France remained under German occu- 
pation, Italian troops were not permitted to set foot in Nice, 
Corsica, or Savoy. And even the colonial question appeared 
to have been shelved. Yet Germany was obviously preparing 
for a total annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. 

At this juncture, the Greek campaign was launched. The 
mind of the Dictator is closed to us, but we can surmise that 
the step was taken for a double, and to some extent a contra- 
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dictory purpose. On the one hand, Mussolini wanted to re- 
instate himself in German eyes by really achieving a solid 
success in the Near East. At the same time, he wished to 
ensure that some at least of the Balkans—after the fall of 
Rumania—would remain within the Italian sphere of influence. 
Yet, while this dual purpose—in part to please, in part to 
foil Hitler—-was uppermost, there was a condition attached. 
Far from being in a better position to wage war, Mussolini 
was now three months to the bad. Stocks—however small 
the scale of war—were lower, the blockade was gradually 
closing down on the nation’s economy, discontent and 
anxiety were greater, Germany’s attitude was more grasping, 
and subtly more hostile. Therefore, the diversion could not 
entail the risk of major war. It could not be the long- 
awaited attack on Egypt. It had to be launched against 
some Power, which by every calculation, would not fight. 
Greece was the obvious and convenient way out. 

And here comes the second error of judgment, for the 
Greeks have fought. Like the supposed collapse of Britain, a 
Greek collapse was not an altogether unreasonable gamble. 
No other Balkan country had stood up to Great Power 
pressure, and, in essence, Italy only asked for the right to 
transfer troops and to occupy strategic points—as Germany 
had done in Rumania, and was doing in Bulgaria. But, as 
in the case of Britain, Italy neglected the vital factor, the 
moral energy of the adversary, and, in spite of overwhelming 
odds and in spite of every likelihood of defeat, the Greeks as 
a united nation stood firm. ‘‘ Do not forget,” said General 
Metaxas, ‘“‘ that although we shall win, the Greeks have always 
preferred glory to victory ”—a claim which the Duce would 
be obliged exactly to reverse. 

Caught in the war on the Balkan mainland, with the 
British in Crete and the Italian fleet crippled at Taranto, 
Italy offers a pitiable spectacle, for she must turn as a beggar 
to her German ally and ask that Germany take a hand in the 
Greek war. The meeting of the German and Italian generals 
late in November was followed within a week by an Axis 
gathering at Berchtesgaden, to which Boris of Bulgaria was 
summoned. There the fate of Greece was discussed, and, we 
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may surmise, Bulgaria’s neutrality demanded in the event of 
a German descent upon the Yugoslavs. The Greek wy 
may, with this German aid, go against the Allies, but Italy; 
fate is finally sealed. Whatever hopes the Duce may hay 
entertained of keeping some measure of independence vis-d-vis 
his overwhelming neighbour are now dissipated. Italy js 
bound hand and foot, a vassal State, on the level of Rumania, 
At the same time she is, for all the world to see, the weakest 
link in the new chain of German Europe. At this weakest 
link we must strike and strike again. We can do so in good 
heart, knowing that in defeating the Axis we fight the battle 
of the Italian people. Bemused, betrayed, now starved and 
led off to die on Hitler’s battlefields, they will gain as much as 
any of Hitler’s invaded States from our eventual victory. 


BARBARA WARD. 


Lorp CRAIGAVON 


The Empire has lost its noblest 
statesman. Lord Craigavon died 


on November 23rd. 


BEFORE RUSSIA WENT WEST 


In the early summer of 1917, after fighting heroically against 
Germany for two and a half years, Russia plunged into the 
chaos of a revolution and abandoning her Allies, England, 
France and Italy, made peace with the enemy. 

Shortly before the Russian collapse, Lord Milner visited 
Petrograd at the head of an Allied delegation. On his return he 
wrote notes which give some insight into the conditions which 
preceded the vast tragedy of the Russian Revolution. 


Fesruary, 1917. The official minutes of the Conference at 
Petrograd can only give a very misleading impression of what 
actually happened there. All the real work was done either by 
committees or in private conversation and the proceedings of 
the plenary meetings of the Conference were of the most 
jejeune and superficial character. There was, as a matter 
of fact, a very good reason for keeping them as formal and 
platitudinous as possible. The whole thing was exceedingly 
ill-arranged. All suggestions for keeping down the numbers 
of those present at these meetings proved futile, and it was 
obviously impossible to discuss anything of a confidential 
nature before more than forty persons, many of whom we 
did not know at all, and one or two of whom we had reason to 
suspect. 

The so-called political decisions of the Conference are, 
with one exception, of no importance at all. There was some 
disposition, especially on the part of the Russians, to extend 
the scope of the Conference to matters which seemed to me 
to lie altogether outside its real objects, though in the absence 
of any clear definition of those objects it was rather difficult 
to rule anything positively out of order. Questions like that 
of Volo, and other aspects of the Greek situation, for instance, 
were constantly cropping up, and I had some difficulty in 
getting them out of the road. The only means of doing so 
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in one or two cases was to agree to some harmless, if unmeap. 
ing, Resolution. The four first Resolutions are, in fact, of this 
character. It would have been more annoying to waste energy 
in this way if one had not known that, while the civil chief 
of the Conference were engaged in these futilities, important 
and necessary work was being got through by the generak 
and other experts in Committee, so that no time was actually 
being lost. 


The only political Resolution of the Conference calling for 


serious attention is that which advocates the creation of a } 


Central Council of the Allies to ensure the more prompt 
decision of questions affecting the supreme direction of the 
war. This is really nothing more than an extension of the first 
Resolution of the [recent] Rome Conference, which declared 
that “in future more frequent Conferences of the Allies are 
necessary.” But the Petrograd Resolution, and the con. 
versations which led up to it, take the matter a step further 
by defining more clearly what is required by creating a 
Central Council and thus making a regular place for con. 
ferences in the war machinery of the Allies, and by committing 
Russia to participation in them. ‘At the same time the 
Resolution, while indicating clearly enough the nature of the 
body which it was proposed to create, did not lay down hard- 
and-fast lines for its constitution, as I was particularly 
anxious to leave it to the Governments themselves, and 
especially to my own Government, from which the first 
suggestion for more frequent Conferences emanated, to 
determine its final shape. 


The discussion of this subject resulted in eliciting a } 


real unanimity of opinion that the present method of deciding 
important questions connected with the war is hopelessly 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory, and that, in order to ensure 
promptitude and harmony of action, closer personal touch 
between the directors of policy in the several Allied countries 
is essential. To this end, it was felt that much more frequent 
Conferences—not at fixed times, but whenever the course 
of the war seemed to call for it—should be arranged, but 
that these meetings should be as brief and as informal as 
possible, should preferably be held somewhere else than in a 
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capital city, and should above all be attended by the heads 
of the several Governments. 

When we came to drafting the Resolution, it was found 
impossible to provide that the Allied countries should always 
be represented by their Prime Ministers, because, as was 
pointed out, in one case, that of Italy, the nominal head of 
the Government was not, in fact, the real director of its 
policy ; while in another case, that of Russia, the only really 
authoritative person—the Tsar—obviously could not attend. 
Moreover, even in the case of France and Great Britain, 
exceptional circumstances might on some occasion prevent 
the Prime Minister himself from being present. A certain 
latitude was therefore left to each country in the choice of 
its representative, but the Resolution was drafted in such a 
way as to leave no doubt of the intention that he should be a 
man capable of coming to a decision on his own authority, 
and not obliged in every case to seek instructions from 
home. It was not, of course, intended to limit the number of 
persons present to these four principal figures. According to 
circumstances, military or other advisers, and even other 
Ministers, might, it was felt, be included. At the same time, 
it was certainly in our minds that future Conferences ought 
to be less unwieldy in their numbers than those held at Rome 
and Petrograd. 

The Resolution dealing with this subject, like all important 
decisions of the Conference, was practically settled in private 
conversations outside. It was actually drafted at a meeting 
at M. Pokrovski’s, at which only he, M. Doumergue, M. 


 Scialoja and I were present. When it came before the full 


Conference, an awkward incident occurred. M. Sazonow, who 
apparently had not been informed, as he ought to have been, 
by Pokrovski, of the contemplated proposal or of the reasons 
for it, took up a very hostile attitude. The cause of this, as I 
very soon discovered, was not that he disapproved of the idea 
itself—he admitted to me in private conversation that some- 
thing of the kind was absolutely necessary if the Allies were 
to co-operate more effectively in future—but that he had 
learned that, if the proposed ‘ Conseil central ’’ came into 
existence, it was intended to appoint Trepof, whom he 
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detested, as the Russian representative upon it. As a matty 
of fact, I found out next day that Trepof had already bem 
appointed by the Tsar. This extraordinary proceeding js 
characteristic of the chaotic way in which public business jg 
conducted in Russia—where extreme slowness and infinite 
delays are diversified by occasional acts of great precipitation, 
It was impossible to foresee that it would occur to anyone, 
least of all to people who, as a rule, stand so much on for. 
malities as the Russians do, to appoint a man of Trepof’s 
standing—he had only recently been Prime Minister—to a 
position which as yet had and might never have any raison 
détre. The hasty appointment of Trepof was no doubt due to 
some domestic intrigue, which I had no means of fathoming, 
But, whatever its origin, it put me in a very difficult position, 
I could not support Sazonow in opposing a proposal which | 
had myself advocated, and in which I still thoroughly believed, 
Neither could I object to the appointment of Trepof—even 
if I had had official cognisance of it—as it would have been an 
unwarrantable interference in a matter which Russia had 
every right to decide for herself. All I could do was to represent 
privately to Pokrovski, as I did with some emphasis, that it 
was going rather far to appoint a representative to the 
proposed Council before it was known whether the several 
Governments approved of its creation, and that in any case 
I hoped that no appointment would be announced befor 
their decision was known. Pokrovski, who had evidently 
grounds of his own for wishing to hurry the matter, did not 
much like this, but he could not dispute the reasonableness 
of my contention, and, as a matter of fact, no public announce- 
ment of Trepof’s nomination was made. So there the matter 
rests, and I can only hope that the delay may result, as is 
always possible in Russia, in some re-shuffle which will get 
rid of Trepof, or that, even if this does not happen, it may at 
least give Sazonow time to get over his irritation, which at 
one moment threatened to lead to serious consequences. 

I now turn to the “ decisions as to Military Operations,” 
which form the second batch of Resolutions taken by the 
Conference. These illustrate perfectly the superficial character 
of the proceedings at the full session of that body. For they 
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were based upon a report of the conclusions reached by the 
military members of the Conference at their separate sittings, 
which was deliberately confined to generalities. These Resolu- 
tions, therefore, are a mere shell. All that was vital in the 
discussions of the Generals was, I think wisely, withheld from 
the full body of the Conference, with its crowd of secretaries 
and hangers-on. Wilson* is making a full report on the 
proceedings of the Generals to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, so I need not dwell further upon the subject 
here. I will only say that on the main point, viz., the co- 
ordination of military efforts on the Eastern and Western 
fronts in the campaign of the coming spring and summer, it 
seems to me that as good an understanding was arrived at as 
could reasonably be expected. There are so many elements 
of uncertainty in the case (climatic conditions, the course 
which may be taken by the enemy, etc.), that it was really 
quite impossible to devise a hard and fast plan by which the 
commanders on the different fronts should be bound. The 
most that could be obtained was an agreement on certain 
guiding principles of action. Wilson is satisfied that such an 
agreement was in fact arrived at between the Generals who 
met at Petrograd, and that the Russians can be relied upon 
to do their best to carry it out. We seem to have reached 
something like unanimity between the military chiefs as to 
the best method of co-operation between the various Allied 
forces. The degree of strength which Russia may be able to 
exercise—the probable momentum of her coming offensive 
on the East—is another question. 

The third set of Resolutions of the Conference deal with 
the supply to Russia of material of war, and are based on the 
Report of the Munitions Committee, or ‘‘ Sub-commission,”’ 
as it was generally called. I attach very much greater import- 
ance to this work than to all the other Petrograd proceedings 
put together. Not only did it lead to definite practical results, 


- but, in the course of the exhaustive examination made of the 


reports and statistics furnished by the various Government 

Departments, we obtained for the first time tolerably accurate 

information as to the real state of Russia’s military equip- 
* General Sir Henry Wilson. 
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ment. We also realised what Russia expects from her Allig 
in the way of help to make good her deficiencies. 

The attitude of the Russian authorities on this subject 
was the biggest difficulty we had to encounter. It was evident 
from the first that they had formed very high expectations 
of what the Western Allies, especially England, might be 
induced to do for them in the way of supplying guns, aero. 
planes, rolling-stock, and a score of other military and seni. 
military requirements, or money wherewith to procure them, 
In some cases their expectations were carried to a very 
unreasonable pitch. Gourko*, who was a very active figure 
throughout the Conference, and always a thorn in our side, 
seemed to think that all he had to do was to'draw up an 
exhaustive list of all Russia’s wants, which could by any 
means be represented as of military importance, and ask us 
to foot the bill. But even the most reasonable and moderate 
of the Russians, like Belayeff and Pokrovski, certainly 
expected a great deal, which we ourselves always knew that 
it would be quite impossible for us to give them. A con. 
siderable measure of disappointment on their part was there- 
fore inevitable from the first, and it was one of my principal 
solicitudes throughout to soften this disappointment as much 
as I possibly could. So I spent a great deal of time, while the 
Munitions Committee was laboriously working out details, in 
trying to make them understand the great limitations which 
difficulties of transport alone, to say nothing of difficulties 
of finance, imposed upon our capacity to help Russia, however 
great our good will. It was hopeless to get Gourko to see reason 
about this or anything else, but with the other leading 
Russians I think I had a fair measure of success. 

While combating their illusions, I am bound to say that 1 
felt a considerable degree of sympathy with their point of 
view. I am not speaking now merely of Ministers or members 
of the Conference, but of educated and thinking Russians 
generally, as far as I was able to gauge their opinions. I did 
not myself realise till I went to Petrograd the Russian attitude 
of mind with regard to the failures and losses of the war. 
There can be no doubt that there is just now a feeling of 


* General Gourko. 
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considerable discouragement. Reckless as the Russians are 
of human life, their enormous losses—at least 6,000,000 men, 
up to date, killed, captured, or permanently disabled—are 
beginning to prey upon their minds. More than this, they feel 
bitterly that these exceptional losses were not inevitable, but 
that the Russian soldiers, whose gallantry is undoubted, 
never have had in this war, and still have not, anything like 
a fair chance, owing to their lamentable deficiency in equip- 
ment. It is true that this is not quite a fair estimate of the 
case, for bad organisation has really had quite as much to do 
with their misfortunes as lack of guns and ammunition. But 
there is undoubtedly a sense of grievance, of resentment, at 
the handicap under which Russia labours. I do not say that 
they are unreasonable enough to make the Allies responsible. 
But they certainly do feel intensely that the Allies, in view 
of their much more fortunate position in regard to material of 
war, are bound to do everything that is humanly possible, and 
even at some sacrifice to themselves, to redress this great 
inequality. 

It is absolutely necessary, in my opinion, that we should 
take account of the strength of this feeling, and go as far 
as ever we can to allay it. Our neglect to do so might have 
the gravest political consequences. The words mettre toutes 
leurs resources en commun were never out of Gourko’s 
mouth. It did not seem to me politic to dispute the principle, 
nor do I in fact disagree with it. The line which I took 
and pressed home in conversation with the leading Russians 
individually was that we were not only ready but anxious 
to give them of our best, but that the amount we could 
give was inexorably limited by physical conditions, and we 
were not justified in giving anything, unless we could 
reasonably hope that it would be turned to good account. 

Finally, weary of iteration and yet not satisfied that, when 
our backs were turned, these considerations would be 
sufficiently remembered, I put my views on this subject into 
the form of a confidential memorandum, which I gave to 
Pokrovski and to the Tsar. 

The amount we can get into Russia is mainly governed by 
circumstances out of our control. But whether she makes 
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good use of anything she gets depends to a large extent upon, f 


the amount of supervision we are able to exercise over the 
transportation of the various articles after they reach Russia, 
the assembling of their parts, and, in the case of the most 
modern and complicated engines of war, the training of the 
men who are to use them. 


To these points, therefore, we gave special attention during 
our stay. We found that, up till now, everything connected 


with the arrival and distribution of guns, aeroplanes, motor | 


and war material generally was in chaos. More skilled British 
supervision and better organisation were absolutely necessary, 
Wilson accordingly worked out, with the help of Headlam* 
and Layton}, a scheme for the creation of a small British 
department under Poolef, for the establishment of which the 
assent of the War Office has been obtained. That the officers 
specially selected will do their work well I have no doubt 
whatever. Some of them, at Moscow, have already done much 
excellent work under great difficulties. The whole question is 
whether they will be given a free hand by the Russians, or 
regarded with jealousy and faced with veiled hostility and 
obstruction at every turn. 


I may say that the high Russian authorities, whom, of 
course, we consulted before making our proposals, were quite 
cordial about them. I personally put the case to the Emperor, 
to the Grand Duke Serge (who is Inspector-General of 
Artillery) and to General Belayeff (Minister of War), and got 
from each of them severally an expression of approval and 
promise of support. It remains to be seen—this is the crux 
of the whole matter—whether this good will at the top will 
filter down through the various disconnected offices to the 
numerous minor officials, civil and military, upon whose 
co-operation—or, at least, non-resistance—success depends. 
The course of events will need careful watching. If we find, 
as a matter of fact, that the promises made to us in high 
quarters are not being carried out, we shall be in a position 
to make a strong appeal to the men who gave the promises. 

* General Headlam. 


+ Sir Walter Layton. 
t General Poole. 
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- And, in the last resort, we have the remedy in our own hands, 


for, unless we are assured that the war material which we are 
giving to the Russians is properly handled and made use of, 
I presume that we shall stop sending it. 

For carrying out the Russian side of the bargain with 
regard to munitions and giving the organisation which we are 
trying to set a fair chance of working satisfactorily, we must 


rely largely on the personality of General Belayeff, the 


Minister for War. He is our sheet-anchor in the matter. He 
is not, unfortunately, a strong man. But he is intelligent, 
appreciative, hard-working, and to all appearance completely 
disinterested. He thoroughly realises the value of our help, 
not only in material, but in the advice and suggestions about 
the best use of the material supplied which our experienced 
officers are able to give. 

Unfortunately Ministers in Russia are changed with dis- 
concerting frequency. It would, in my opinion, be a disaster 
if we lost General Belayeff at the Ministry of War. It is, of 
course, out of our power to prevent this, and I have no 
reason to suppose that a change is contemplated. But, at any 
rate, I felt it right to do what little I could to strengthen 
his position. At my last interview with the Emperor I made 
a point of dwelling upon the great assistance we had received 
from General Belayeff, and the confidence we felt in him. I 
also wrote a letter to Hanbury-Williams*, which he could show 
to the Emperor, if occasion arose, in which I said that, in 
view of the importance of good personal relations, I earnestly 
hoped that General Belayeff would remain Minister for War. 

When all is said and done, the amount of assistance 
which we offer Russia, even if it all materialises, falls very 
far short of her undoubted requirements. It must not be 
forgotten that the French have for a long time past been 
giving substantial help, especially in respect of the output 
of ammunition, and that the Italians also keep on doing a 
little. But, in spite of all this, Russia will continue very weak, 
compared with the other warring nations, in respect of her 
armament, though not certainly so weak as she has been. 
And this fact, of course, materially affects any estimate we 


* General Sir Charles Hanbury- Williams. 
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may make of the strength of her military effort in th 
future. 

That the impact of any offensive she may undertake will be 
greatly heightened by the additional armament we are now 
proposing to send her, when it once gets into the field, cannot 
be doubted. Even in the coming spring she will be materially 
strengthened by the guns and aeroplanes already promised 
and now on their way. But whether, either now or later, her 
offensive power can be so much increased as to justify ow 
counting upon her to alter the character of the war on the 
Eastern front, is another question. She may continue to 
contain a large proportion of the enemy’s forces. We may 
reasonably hope that she will compel him to send further 
reinforcements to the East. And it certainly is not impossible 
that she may break through his line at some point in sucha 
fashion as to compel a general retreat. But, to be quite 
honest, I am quite certain that we should be unwise to 
reckon on this. 

None the less do I feel convinced that it is absolutely 
necessary, in our own interest, to strain every nerve to do 
whatever we can for Russia at the present time. And this for 
political quite as much as for military reasons. The Russians 
are in an unhappy frame of mind now—thoroughly dis- 
gruntled, from domestic causes quite as much as from war- 
weariness. So far from being the stolid, immovable, irre- 
sistible ‘‘ steam-roller ’ of popular imagination, they are very 
sensitive, impressionable, and almost mercurial people. I am 
speaking, of course, of those with whom I have come in 
contact—not of the bulk of the nation, which it would take 


years to know—but then those we met were typical of the | 
class which is politically influential. That class, as I say, is | 
very much perturbed in mind at present, very restless, easily | 


swayed. It is exposed, at every point of the compass, to 
German and pro-German influences, some open, many 
clandestine. I do not think it would be true to say that, apart 


from the Germanophiles there are many of its members who | 


are losing heart about the war. One frequently hears this 
said of one or other conspicuous person—notably of the 
Empress, in whose case, I think, it is quite untrue. I am 
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inclined to disbelieve all such stories, which are no doubt 
deliberately disseminated by the enemy. But what I do feel 
is that the general discontent and vague unhappiness might 
easily turn into disgust with the war. In short, I think the 
Russians just now need to be very carefully handled, especially 
by the English, about whose attitude to themselves they are 
very sensitive. Anything we can do to help them, above all 
to make them feel that we are really eager to help them, that 
we are understanding, sympathetic, genuine friends, will 
have a peculiar value in keeping up their morale. 

Such an attitude is all the more called for in view of 
Russia’s internal troubles. These are indeed intimately 
connected with her ill-success in the war, but I am not sure 
that Russians themselves are conscious of this. When we 
reached Petrograd we found people generally to all appearance 
much more interested in domestic affairs than they were in 
the fortunes of the campaign. When one comes to analyse 
these matters, it is soon apparent that the root cause, even 
of the domestic discontent, is dissatisfaction with the course 
of the war, and bitter resentment of the mismanagement— 
for which the Government is held responsible—that has been 
the cause of so many failures. 

As far as the purely political aspect of the matter is con- 
cerned, there is a great deal of talk about revolution, and 
especially about the alleged disloyalty of the army. That the 
army should be very dissatisfied with the way in which the 
war has been conducted is only natural. But there is a long 
distance separating dissatisfaction in the army and the 
nation, and even the loud public expression of it (for astonish- 
ing freedom of speech is allowed in Russia) from a genuine 
revolutionary movement. Assuming that a revolution were 


_ successful, I should regard with great apprehension its effect 


on the conduct of the war. For the autocracy alone holds 
Russia together, and though autocracy is a bad form of 
government it will take something like a generation to 
organise anything in its place. ; 

But short of a revolution there may be very grave internal 
troubles and much sporadic disorder. If this happens it will 
be due to economic rather than to political causes. Broadly 
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speaking, the danger which threatens Russia is not so much 
deliberate revolution as chaos, resulting from the confusioy 
into which a badly organised administrative system has bee 
thrown by the strain of the war. In many parts of Russia, 
especially some of the towns, there is to-day great shortage 
of food; although, taking the country as a whole, the food 
supplies are very far from exhausted, it is equally true that 
factories are shutting down every week for want of coal 
and labour, although the coal exists in the country if it could 
only be got to them, and there is any amount of labour if it 
was not so lamentably wasted. 

It is very interesting to speculate on the future—political, 
economic and social—of Russia, for she has the greatest 
undeveloped resources of any part of the globe. But it would 
require as many years as I have spent days in the country to 
form an estimate of the probable rate of her development, 


or of the lines which it is likely to follow. Confining myself to } 


the immediate problem—what is the degree of help we may 
expect from Russia in the war, and what we can ourselves 
do to help her—I must repeat that I have no hope that she 
is likely to derive any additional strength for the purpose of 
this war from a great political upheaval. If such an upheaval 
were to take place, I am afraid its effect on the course of the 
war might be disastrous. On the other hand, Russia would 
undoubtedly gain appreciably, even in military strength, if 
the Tsar could only form a more or less homogeneous Ministry 
of decent people. At present the Ministry is composed of some 
good and some very bad men, of the most diverse tendencies. 
Each Minister is responsible only to the Tsar. There is no 


cohesion, and nothing to prevent one department from | 


pursuing a line directly in conflict with the line pursued by 


another department. A very strong Emperor might make } 


such a system work, but the present Emperor is not such 4 
man. It follows that the best we can hope for, at the moment, 
is some mitigation of the present situation. Any great 
improvement is unlikely. We have to reckon with Russia 


as she is, and must do what we can to strengthen her in her | 


present condition. 


T! 


— 


THE MODERN BRITISH NAVY IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


THERE can be few officers or men in the Navy who do not 
know the Mediterranean well by the time they have some 
five or Six years service. Ever since the last war, as indeed for 
many years in the past, one of the two principal fleets has 
been stationed there ; and for the greater part of that time 
the Mediterranean Fleet has been a larger force than the 
Home Fleet. Theoretically, home and foreign service alternate 


in equal proportions in the Navy, and the Mediterranean 


accounts for more than half the total of foreign service ; so 
the odds were that in the average naval career more than a 
quarter would be spent there. 

Service there has always been popular from most points 
of view. From that of the admiral, mindful of his responsi- 
bility for the war training of the fleet, some six months of 
certain fine summer weather are very welcome. When 
planning an annual programme that has to be full to satisfy 
the exacting demands of the conscientious commander, it is 
comforting to know that postponement of any item in it is 
exceedingly unlikely to be caused by bad weather. At the 
same time, a winter which usually provides a number of 


| specimens of the Euroclydon of St. Paul—gregale, in the 
| Maltese tongue of to-day—and other tempests, provides 
_ against the danger of officers or men becoming soft through 


unfamiliarity with the rigours of the sea. The Mediterranean 
is unrivalled as a training ground for the fleet. 

If it is almost ideal for the peace-time work of the Navy, 
it is little less so for its play and recreation. The climate 
is well-nigh perfect. Though warmer in summer than 
England—except perhaps during the occasional English 
“heat wave ”—it is not so much hotter as to be irksome to 
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the Briton. More especially is that so in these days whe 
British youth has discovered that there is health, not dange 
in free exposure to a summer sun, and that against any harm 
that may come from hot sunshine, a tanned skin is a bette 
protection than the puggaree and green umbrella of the 
English traveller of Victorian days. Every form of outdog 
sport can be enjoyed in ideal conditions according to season— 
very important to the health and contentment of a large body 
of lusty young men such as make up the personnel of the 
fleet—not only at their own headquarters where facilities for 
recreation are provided on a very adequate scale but also, 
in the piping times of peace, at almost every foreign port 
which the British Fleet visits. The Mediterranean peoples, 
before they came under the sway of dictators, were becoming 
more and more addicted to physical exercise in the shape of 
outdoor games. In Spain before the civil war, for instance, 
it was said that “‘ fut-boll ”’ was fast becoming a serious rival 
to bull-fighting as the favourite public spectacle ; though it 
is now symptomatic, perhaps, of the times that the new 
German Ambassador to Madrid should have been welcomed 
with a special bull-fight in his honour rather than a command 
football match. 


The French Riviera has long been the playground of 
Europe, and the British Mediterranean Fleet for years madea 
practice of visiting it annually—a visit which usually 
immediately succeeded the period of very strenuous exercises 
at sea, and so was regarded by the Fleet as in the nature 
of a holiday. The popular conception of the Riviera is that 
of a rich man’s playground, but that was not the only aspect 
it presented to the British Fleet ; for the sojourn there was 


just as popular on the lower deck—which does not teem with | 


rich men as a rule—as in the wardroom, which may occasionally 
contain one. That perhaps was because it was possible for 


parties of the wives, or mothers, of petty officers and men—| 


shepherded by the ubiquitous ‘“‘ men from Cook’s ’”—to make 
excursions to the Céte du Midi while their husbands’ or sons 
ships were there—a very welcome break in the two years 
separation that a commission on a foreign station usually 
entails for the seaman. 


re 


| 
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But if the Mediterranean provided thus amply for the 
physical recreation of officers and men, it provided no less 
ample and varied food for the mind. The lands surrounding 
it were the cradle of western civilisation and there is hardly 
a port the fleet visited from which some place of surpassing 
historical interest could not easily be reached. The Fleet’s 
headquarters were at Malta, an island as rich in neolithic 
monuments as it is in medieval architecture. In happier 
times, when visits to Naples and other Italian ports were an 
annual event, three or four days’ leave used to enable large 
parties of men to visit Rome and the Vatican City. There 
have been few recent years in which the Pope has not received 
large numbers of those British officers and bluejackets who 
are of the Roman church. 

From Port Said or Haifa, a few days in Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land were a similar possibility. A summer cruise 
in the Adriatic generally gave an opportunity for a visit to 
Venice—or perhaps to the Lido for those who preferred to 
gaze less on Old Masters than on modern mistresses. The 
palace of Diocletian at Split—ancient Spalatro—is hardly 
less well known to the British Navy than the medieval gem 
which was known as Ragusa when it was a city republic and 
a minor sea Power—on the model of Venice but in miniature 
—but now bears the rather less euphonious name of 
Dubrovnik. 

Farther east, the interest was no less. The average British 
seaman, perhaps, may have but little acquaintance with 
Homer, and may thus have been unmoved by the sight of the 
birthplace of Odysseus in the island of Ithaca; but he will 
remember the harbour of Argostoli in the adjoining island of 
Cephalonia, a favourite anchorage of British squadrons. The 
unusual sight is to be seen there of two water-mills on the 
beach, worked without cease by streams which run out of the 
sea to lose themselves in fissures in the limestone a few yards 
from the shore—a phenomenon of which no convincing 


_ explanation has ever yet been available to the writer. The 


magnificent roads in that island are a memorial of the half- 
century of British occupation of the Ionian Islands, as is the 
prevalence of cricket as a popular pastime in Corfu. 
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On the mainland of Greece, the remains of architecty, 
of classic times are so widespread that it does not need, 
knowledge of Homer to stimulate a visitor’s interest in then, 
H.M. ships used to visit the Gulf of Corinth, and the ruins ¢f 
Delphi, carefully disinterred and preserved by French archa. 
ologists working over many years, are a bare hour’s drive w 
the foothills of Mount Parnassus from the little port of Ite, 
by a magnificent British-made road which dates from the lag 
war. Corinth itself is just across the Gulf, and Athens no 
far away for ships small enough to traverse its canal. If they 
have to round the Peloponnese to reach the capital, they 
may stop en route in the Gulf of Nauplia, from which Mycenae, 
the oldest of Greek cities, is but a mile or two inland. 4 
slightly longer journey could take the visitor to Epidaures, 
where the shrine and hospital of Askleplos are to be seen; 
and an open-air theatre, very remarkable for its wonderfil 
acoustic qualities. It could accommodate an audience of 
12,000 seated, every one of whom, as the visitor can prove fo 
himself, could hear even a whisper in the orchestra or 
the stage. 

Of Athens itself it is superfluous to write. Seen from the 
sea, whether from the land-locked port of the Piraeus or from 
the open roadstead of Phaleron Bay, the city is dominated by 
the Acropolis and its wonderful temples. The most Philistine 
of travellers could hardly visit the city without climbing i 
for a closer view, even if he neglected the Museum and the 
other temples the city has to show. 

A cruise through the Aegean and the Sea of Marmor, 
used to make Troy, Byzantium and Diana of the Ephesians 


realities, instead of mere names, to the Navy of the day.) 
If the same cannot be aid of Knossos and the Minoan civiliss-/ 


tion, that is because the large island of Crete is almost devoid 


of anchorages suitable for the ships of to-day, except at it 


least interesting extremity. Rhodes and Cyprus, however, 
both much visited by the Mediterranean Fleet, are full d 
reminders of the Crusades. 


Service in the Mediterranean may thus have been almost 


a classical education in itself, but there has always been the 
possibility of more serious work at short notice. The Medi 
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terranean coasts are much subject to earthquakes, and when 
they have occurred and brought devastation to cities, the 
British Mediterranean Fleet has ever been first on the scene 
inrescue work. Many officers still serving wore for many years 
the medal awarded for the welcome help rendered by the 
British Navy when Messina was razed by an earthquake some 
30 years ago. Fifteen years ago it rendered the same service 
at Corinth. Less congenial, if less strenuous, is another form 
of service for which the fleet was called on at short notice— 
the restoration of order in the event of popular disturbance 
in British-controlled territory. Palestine, Egypt and Cyprus 
have each, at one time or another in the inter-war period, 
been the scene of such activities. The Spanish Civil War, too, 
brought other new duties to the fleet—protection of British 
merchant ships from interference or unjustified attack, 
evacuation of refugees, even the rescue at sea of survivors 
from Spanish warships sunk in action with their Spanish 
enemies. These, and the necessity for constant vigilance 
not only in Spanish waters but all over the Mediterranean, 
to check the efforts of those who desired the extension of the 
Spanish conflict into a wider sphere, made life laborious and 
dull for much of the British Fleet throughout the Civil War. 
They interfered seriously with its normal programme of 
fleet training and thus, in the eyes of some, were seriously 
detrimental to its efficiency. 

Yet to others it appeared that the officers and men who 
served in the zone of the Spanish Civil War were gaining 
something which they could never get from the normal peace- 
time activities of the Fleet. The work they were doing was 
real, whereas the ordinary avocations of the Fleet in time of 
peace, consisting as they do chiefly of exercises, savour to 
some of make-believe. It is not easy for all to keep up 
enthusiasm indefinitely for such, even though they recognise 
the necessity for them. Some men’s natures demand realities, 
and all probably thrive on them, even if they do not normally 
recognise that reality is lacking or appreciate what the 
ultimate realities are. 

The Book of Common Prayer contains two prayers which 
the rubric directs shall be used daily in His Majesty’s Navy. 
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In one of them, officers and men pray that they may be “, 
safeguard unto our most gracious sovereign lord, King George, 
and his Dominions, and a security for such as pass on the 
seas upon their lawful occasions.”” That passage contains g 
concise yet eloquent definition of the whole duty of the 
Navy, for it indicates that it has a purpose wider than mere 
national and Imperial defence. Its ultimate object, which 
is realised by those who serve in it, dimly and instinctively at 
least, if not clearly in terms, is the establishment and main. 
tenance of order and justice in the world, and freedom from 
tyranny. 

For sea power is not an instrument of tyranny, and by 
itself can never be. On the contrary, it is essentially anti- 
tyrannous, and is therefore the power that all tyrants fear, 
It does not seek dominion, but is an influence for freedom. 
for all those, at least, who pursue only their lawful occasions, 
To some men it is more stimulating and satisfying to be given 
the opportunity of working directly to those ends to which 
sea power tends, than merely to occupy themselves in 
preparing for another and more distant phase of that task. 

The steadiness and courage shown by officers and men of 
H.M.S. Hunter, blown up without warning by a mine drifting 
off the Spanish coast, and the patience and kindliness shown 
displayed by all who laboured at the rescue of refugees, for 
weeks on end without respite or recreation, showed clearly 
that, though tactical training might be in arrear, there was 
gain as well as loss in the withdrawal of a large part of the 
Fleet from its normal peacetime activities. 

Looking back on the experience of the Mediterranean 
Fleet in the Spanish Civil War, it is possible to discern one 
lesson which might have been learned to great advantage in 
the war itself when it came upon us. It is a lesson which war 
always teaches, but which is exceedingly apt to be forgotten 
in times of peace. In Spanish waters in those troubled days, 
it was the young officers who made good, as they always 
do on active service. The bulk of the work fell on the des- 
troyers rather than the battleships. The need for instant 
decisions in difficult and complex situations, and for instant 
action on those decisions, fell on lieutenant commanders 
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rather than admirals, and invariably they rose to the 
occasion. 

Service in the Navy puts responsibility on officers at an 
early age—not quite so young as in bygone days, but still 
very often while they are yet in their teens. There are other 
services which come near that, and the young Englishman 
thrives on the process, particularly at sea, develops accord- 
ingly and is equal to the occasion when it comes. We should 
remember that characteristic when war comes on us, and 
remember that the resilience of youth and of the prime of 
life survives to a later age in but few exceptional men. War 
more than ever is the time to discard the theory that only a 
flag officer can be trusted to command on active service at 
sea, even in minor operations—at least until we succeed in 
providing admirals in the early 40’s instead of the 
middle 50’s. 

The experience of the present war has borne out this 
truth, The younger generation of naval officers has not 
failed to stand the supreme test of war. Submarines and 
destroyers, commanded by lieutenants and lieutenant-com- 
manders have performed magnificent service. Young officers 
and young seamen have borne themselves in the hottest of 
actions with the steadiness of seasoned veterans. All honour 
to the older generation of naval officers who, despite the 
discouragement of the long lean years of retrenchment, have 
kept alive and passed on the old spirit, and have trained the 
young in the traditions and ways of their forefathers. But 
the hour of action belongs to the young men, and they should 


_ have their due, the honour and the position they have proved 


themselves to deserve. It can hardly be other than dis- 
couraging to the most loyal of men to see veterans of the 
last war brought back from their retirement to fill the 
positions which the new generation have earned the right to 
fil. The admirals who best have the trust and confidence 
of those who serve under their command are those who not 
only show themselves masters of their profession and of the 
situations with which they are faced, but also take care that 
their subordinates are trusted and given the full responsibility 
attaching to the position in which each is or may be placed. 
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The best Commander-in-Chief, whether at sea or at the 
supreme head of affairs, treats his subordinates as St. Vincen; 
treated Nelson—he tells them what to do and leaves then 
to do it. 

As far as the public can judge on the somewhat scanty 
information available to it, it is in the Mediterranean that 
that principle has been most fully applied. It is certainly 
in the Mediterranean that the operations of the British Flee 
have been most uniformly successful; and it has been in 
other spheres, where the public, rightly or wrongly, believes 
it to have been disregarded more than once up to now, that 
unfortunate incidents have occurred and opportunities seem 
to have been missed. It is not given to every generation to 
produce a St. Vincent or a Nelson, a Beatty or a Wemyss, 
But there is no reason why the methods they used so well 
should be discarded in favour of a system which seem in 
danger of degenerating into a hierarchy of the superannuated. 


While these words are being written, news has come in 
of new notable achievements in the sea which the British 
Mediterranean Fleet, and particularly its Commander-in- 
Chief, Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, know so wel. 
When Mussolini made his treacherous attack on Greece— 
four months after he had gone out of his way to assure her 
that he would never attack her—the best immediate aid 
that British forces could bring to her would obviously be to 
operate against Italian sea communications with Albania, 
the base from which her attack was being made. Greece 
had not long to wait for that aid. 

On the night of Monday, November 11, an Italian convoy 
of four ships escorted by two destroyers, moving between 
Valona and Brindisi, was intercepted by British light forces. 
The composition of the latter was not published officially, 
but as a war correspondent with the fleet was permitted, in 
an account which he sent to the Press, to mention that some 
of the ships engaged were already famous for past actions, 


one may perhaps guess that they included the Sydney and the | 


Ajax. One destroyer of the escort and one of the transports 
in the convoy were sunk out of hand, two more of the latter 
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were set on fire, and only the other destroyer and the 
fourth transport were able to escape by the use of smoke 
screens. 

Since the attackers in this successful raid must necessarily 
withdraw close past the main Italian fleet base at Taranto, 
then, if ever, was the time for the Italian fleet to make use 
of its material superiority—it may be noted that nothing 
would have better pleased Sir Andrew Cunningham than 
that it should make the attempt. But it made no move. 
We cannot, perhaps, divine all the causes that prevented it 
coming out, but certainly one of them was the fact that an 
hour or two earlier it had been the target of a daring, most 
skilfully conducted and successful attack by torpedo-dropping 
aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm. Taking off at sea from the 
aircraft carriers Illustrious and Eagle—the former the Navy’s 
newest ship of the class, completed only since the outbreak 
of war, the latter one of its two oldest—and diving through 
balloon cables and intense long- and short-range A.A. barrage 
fire, the Navy’s Swordfish aircraft dropped their torpedoes 
inside the harbour itself at ranges from the enemy ships so 
close that every torpedo must have found its mark. The 
torpedo here demonstrated its superiority over the bomb as a 
weapon of offence against ships, for the results of the attack 
were devastating—a veritable triumph for the Navy’s newest 
arm. 

Photographic reconnaissance, twice repeated later in the 
week, established that of the four Cavour class battleships, of 
which the extensive reconstruction and modernisation has 
only just been completed, one was definitely sunk and aban- 
doned, another so badly damaged that she had been beached. 
Of the two new 35,000-ton battleships of the Littorio class, 
the one attacked was first observed to be listing heavily 
with her forecastle under water, but later had been partially 
rescued by salvage craft, which were pumping her out. The 
Italian battlefleet at a stroke was reduced to three ships, 
from superiority, in the words of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, to inferiority compared with Sir Andrew Cun- 
ningham’s force. 

This was not all. In the inner harbour two cruisers and 
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two auxiliaries were observed by the first reconnaissance 
to have been holed, for they were evidently in distress and 
were surrounded by a pool of oil fuel. The second reconnais. 
sance showed nothing but four shapes under water. The 
evidence here, perhaps, is not definitely conclusive ; but it jg 
definitely encouraging. This notable success, gained in the 
face of what are presumably the strongest anti-aircraft 
defences that Italy could devise, cost the loss of only two 
aircraft ; and as the Italian announcement claimed to have 
destroyed six, and to have made some of their crews prisoners, 
there is good ground for hoping that all the occupants of the 
two lost aircraft survived. 

It is, perhaps, noteworthy that the last two decisive 
successes achieved by British naval forces in the Mediter. 
ranean were also against enemies in harbour. It would be 
disproportionate, of course, to rate this raid by the Fleet 
Air Arm at the level of the Battle of the Nile or the Battle 
of Navarino ; but the augury is good, and it is not improbable 
that its results may be equally far-reaching towards establish- 
ing once again the free use of the Middle Sea for all who do 
not abuse it. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


THIS ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


‘For THAT STATE IS IN FREEDOM WHICH STANDS IN ITS OWN 
STRENGTH AND DOES NOT DEPEND UPON FOREIGN RULE.”’ 


In a recent number of the Daily Telegraph one could read in 
its leading article that “‘ the second edition of Axis economics 
involves the pillaging of conquered countries, the exploitation 
of their soil and their industries, and the enslavement of their 
population.” Of the continuance of such a policy, “ the 
Canadian Prime Minister said that the workers would become 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water ’ for the new economic 
masters of the world.” These are surely momentous pro- 
nouncements from an unexpected quarter—unsolicited testi- 
monies to the illusions inherent in Democracy’s current 
economics. 

For if some occupations are better for a country than 
others—better for its labour and better for its capital—what 
of Great Britain’s peacetime policy of occupying her labour 
and capital in order to export the products of her worst 
industries ? Although British workers may not be drawers 
of water for the world, many of them have long fallen lower 
than its hewers of wood. From being the ‘“ workshop of 
the world,” England has become, during the last three 
generations, its chief hewer of coal. And not only have we 
condemned hundreds of thousands of men, boys and ponies 
to slave underground, but we have invited other countries 
to exploit our industries. By exporting coal—a precious 
mineral—at a price below its cost of excavation, we have 
supplied foreign manufacturers with cheap fuel; we have 
assisted them to undersell our manufacturers and disorganise 
our workshops. According to a Report of a Court of Inquiry 
into the Mining Industry, the export price of British coal 
does not even provide the miners with a living wage. The 
balance of their wages and the whole profit of mineowners 
are derived from the coal sold to home consumers at a far 
higher price. 

Another industry which Great Britain’s policy has ex- 
ploited furnishes partly finished and coarse textiles. The 
ginning or spinning of cotton, and the weaving of cotton 
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piece-goods, are noisome and soul-destroying occupations, 
The export of such primitive manufactures might be justifiable 
if they yielded high wages and good profits, whereas the price 
at which a huge volume of these exports has been sold has 
. yielded ever lower wages and infinitesimal profits. In fact, 
owing to the increased competition of cheap native labour in 
India and Japan, these vaunted exports proved ultimately 
so unprofitable that, within the last decades, their value has 
shrunk to £30,000,000 per year from £150,000,000, while 
millions of pounds of capital have been lost irrevocably. 
That our workers have become “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the world” is due to the character of 
British imports. As every economist insists, exports are 
paid for by imports or services, and for many years Great 
Britain has imported manufactured goods to the tune of 
some £300,000,000 per annum. Of these imports, a big 
proportion comprised wholly finished manufactures and 
technical products. One may cite, in particular, the importa- 
tion of hosiery and gloves, toys and electrical wares, machine- 
tools and motor cars, typewriters, dyestuffs and fine chemicals, 


As compared with common textiles or coal, their production | 


is more salubrious and offers more scope for skilled work. 


Their production is also more remunerative both to labour | 


and capital. 


It follows that, if our miners and textile operatives had 
been trained to produce finished manufactures for home 
consumption instead of sweating on exports, their work 
would have been less arduous and their standard of life 
would have risen. A famous statesman, W. E. Gladstone, 
appreciated that ‘‘ technical education is the exaltation of 
manual labour, the bringing of manual labour up to the highest 
excellence of which it is susceptible,” yet a consequence of 
his free trade policy was the wholesale emigration of skilled 
workmen to the United States, and a deficiency in their 
numbers which endures to this day. 


At the opening of this war we were importuned by our 
Government “to dig for victory,” and here again Great 


Britain’s imports are responsible for her untilled soil—for | 


her derelict countryside. Foreign wheat, meat, bacon, eggs, 
etc., cost us less money and appear to be cheap, but this 
cheapness is obtained at the expense of the labourers on 
our land, and is merely an illusion because what actually 
pays for food imports is some form of exports. And, since 
these exports have consisted largely of coal and common 
textiles, our imported food has cost us very dear. The sole 
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exception relates to foodstuffs grown within the Empire, to 
which Great Britain exports chiefly highly finished manu- 
factures. 

The importation of staple foods has also enabled foreign 
rulers to menace our freedom, a contingency which was 
foreseen by that apostle of cheapness, Richard Cobden. “I 
doubt the wisdom, I certainly doubt the prudence, of a great 
hody of industrious people to allow themselves to continually 
live in dependence on foreign Powers for the supply of food 
and raw material, knowing that, at present, a system of 
warfare exists by which at any moment, without notice, 
without any help on their part or means of prevention, they 
are liable to have the raw material or the food withdrawn 
from them—cut off from them suddenly—without power 
to resist or hinder it.” 

Free trade in competitive agricultural produce and 
industrial products has thus led to the exploitation of Great 
Britain’s soil and best industries in a world at peace. Con- 
versely, in the days when England could boast of being “‘ the 
workshop of the world,” the same policy permitted Great 
Britain to exploit the industries of other countries. That 
was why, of course, the nations of Europe and the United 


| States proceeded, towards the end of the nineteenth century, 


to safeguard their home market against the industrial products 
of perfidious Albion, since when the boot has been on the 
other leg, thanks to the myopia of Britain’s economists. 
The chief economic adviser of our National Government 
asserted quite recently that ‘“‘ nemesis waits upon the policy 
of economic nationalism.”’* 

It is wrong to say, therefore, that “‘ the exploitation of the 
industries of conquered countries and the enslavement of 
their population” is a second edition of Axis economics. 
On the contrary, such a deliberate policy is essentially Prussian. 
Though erstwhile camouflaged as ‘‘ peaceful penetration,” it 


_ was implemented by the rulers of the German Empire upwards 
of sixty years ago. Moreover, our 


6 


‘open door” not only 
contributed to the success of this policy, but actually to the 
war of 1914-18. For the expansion of Germany’s war in- 
dustries was accelerated by her exports to Great Britain, 
whose factories adaptable to munitions were simultaneously 
contracted. On the outbreak of the war many British 
engineering firms were on the verge of bankruptcy, the fine 
chemical industry was practically moribund, while the Navy’s 


*Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. An address at Berlin to the International 
Chamber of Commerce, July 1, 1937. 
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searchlights would have lacked the essential carbons gaye 
for a subsidy provided by the Admiralty. 

Another instance of international industrial exploitation 
occurred within the British Empire. The hand-loom weaver 
of India were ruined through the free importation of Lan. 
cashire textiles as described “‘in the History of the Indian 
Cotton Duties in The Times, March 12, 1894, by a witness 
all the more unsuspected because holding this tragedy to be 
due to ‘ economic laws’ for which no one was responsible,” 
“Two generations of Indian weavers, numbering man 
millions of artisans and their women and children, slowly 
starved. The higher classes of them were forced out of 
their hereditary employment, and compelled to seek a sub. 
sistence as cultivators in already overcrowded districts, or 
drifted hopelessly as landless labourers. The workers in 
coarser fabrics could just cling to their looms on starvation 
wages, perhaps eked out by a plot of land. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century this process—in reality one of the great 
tragedies in the industrial history of modern times—was 
nearly completed.” 


That free trade in competitive manufactures leads to 
the economic enslavement of one people by another is incon- 
trovertible. There remains the argument of free traders 
that their policy gives every country free access to comple- 
mentary products and exotic natural produce, as tin, copper, 
oil, rubber, cocoa, tea, etc. And so it does, but what of the 
prices thereof? A high price for such commodities signifies 
that a buyer country must surrender more goods to a seller 
country, the additional gain falling to those countries which 
possess a Colonial Empire. Herein lies the economic explana- 
tion of Germany’s insistent demand for the return of her 
colonies. That she refrained from divulging the secret that 
the aim of her export policy was the extortion of profits by 
selling at a high price and buying at a low price arose from 
her fear lest England should at long last renounce her free 
trade obsession—lest she should exclude for evermore for 
her self-preservation and the well-being of her people, as she 
undoubtedly must, all competitive German manufactures 
from all markets within the British Empire, just as all com- 
petitive manufactures of British origin, except those which 
were unprofitable, have long been barred from Germany's 
market. 


The motto of the Cobden Club is ‘“‘ Peace and Goodwill 
towards men,” yet a fresh orientation is clearly essential if 
international commerce is again to conduce to international 
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concord. As Sir William Ashley remarked,* “society has 
been so sorely disappointed in the hope that, if it sought first 
cheapness, all other needful things, like social peace, would 
be added to it, that it is in the mood to explore other avenues, 
as the saying goes—avenues as yet imperfectly charted.” 

According to the free trade principle, as opposed to the 
principle of free production, any nation should be free to 
trespass on the market of another. On the other hand, since 
some industries are more remunerative to a people than others, 
every country, large or small, strong or weak, must, for the 
economic freedom of its population, safeguard the home 
market for the production of its factories. Nor can the 
reservation of the home market be deemed a ground of 
offence or an excuse for waging war, because neither self- 
defence nor independence is defiance. The New York World 
asked, apropos of the McKenna Duties which restricted the 
exportation of American automobiles, ‘“‘ How can we object 
to them?” Solely the tyrannical Axis Powers and wishful 
thinkers would dissent from these conclusions. 

It should be emphasised that a policy of economic nation- 
alism does not involve, as internationalists pretend, that a 
nation should attempt to produce everything for itself and 
live on Ersatz products. e home market of many countries 
is too small to justify the establishment of certain industries 
on an adequate scale, and they would continue to import 
their needs. Instead, however, of the big industrial nations 
competing for these neutral markets—‘‘ And man competes 
with man, like foe with foe ”—they would share them in an 
agreed proportion and at fair prices. 

With regard to the problem of colonies and their exotic 
natural produce, a road to international amity lies in the 
pooling of profits—in the allocation of a proportion of the 
resultant gains to nations which lack colonial possessions. 

In conclusion, the freedom of every State and the peace 
of the world depend on the abrogation of economic liberty— 
on the substitution of economic justice for economic liberty. 
Indeed, the crimes committed in the name of liberty would 
fill a book, and the case for free trade is given away in the 
first sentence in a second leading article in the same number 
of the Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Freedom, to be complete, connotes 
the liberty to be perverse and foolish.” 

J. S. Hecur. 


*Presidential Address to the British Association, July, 1924. 
VOL. CXV 5 


THE PLOUGH CAMPAIGN 


Frew of us were optimistic enough to imagine that when we 
got 2,000,000 acres of permanent grass under the plough for 
the 1940 harvest we had done all the breaking up of turf that 
would be needed. Even so it came as a bit of a shock when 
we were told that last year’s efforts must be repeated and still 
another 2,000,000 acres added to our existing ploughland., 
Even a townsman will recognise the magnitude of the task 
if he first visualises the tens of thousands of acres lost to 
agriculture on the score of aerodromes, housing estates and 
factories, and then realises that, in spite of all this, we aim to 
have under the plough for the 1941 harvest the same acreage 
as was arable land in 1918. 

It means that any idea of what we called equality of 
sacrifice must go, and that we can no longer even attempt 
to schedule land for ploughing by asking for a certain per- 
centage of the grassland on a farm. It means, roughly 
speaking, that all land which was once a ploughfield must 
become arable land again—and a bit more than that. It 
means that the farmer, like the industrialist, has to put his 
producing plant unreservedly at the disposal of the nation. 

After many pleasant hours surveying farms in lovely and 
remote places, and many weary ones working over masses of 
detail in piles of schedules, the first impression left is that of 
the willingness of the farmer to upset his farm system at the 
call of national necessity. Next to that one would put the 
fact that there is widespread discontent over prices. Most 
farmers have a generation of bad times behind them. They 
cannot afford to spend more on the land unless they see a profit, 
and the dawning confidence which could be so plainly noted 
was destroyed in a night by the recent revision of pig and 
cattle prices. We feel that, admirable an authority as Lord 
Woolton is on food distribution, he is personally ignorant of 
the complex problems ,of food production; and that his 
advisers, academically expert as they may be, are out of 
touch with the practicalities of farming. Mr. Boothby’s 
handling of the situation didn’t exactly help to restore 
confidence. We know all about the vicious spiral. We share 
Lord Woolton’s desire to keep food prices down. What we 
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resent is that that should be done by depressing the standard 
of profit of one class of the community. 

Of the technical difficulties that have been revealed by the 
survey, that of drainage is outstanding. Because of it whole 
areas are cut out of any possibility of being ploughed, and 
what should be land far above the average in fertility is half 
useless. Maybe a practical illustration will bring the fact 
home. When the survey was completed and the results 
dissected it was found that a certain low-lying area in the 
writer’s district showed a very low percentage of plough. 
Qn the chance that the voluntary surveyor had been too 
“easy,” two of the county technical staff spent three days 
checking over on the actual fields. The result was an addition 
of only 30 acres of ploughland—and none of that could be 
broken until the spring. Everywhere the trouble was “ Too 
wet,” and everywhere the evil was curable, given concerted 
action. Add to the cases where whole areas suffer preventable 
floods the scores of thousands of odd fields where drains are 
“gone”? and whereon significant patches of rushes indicate 
how long-standing is the trouble, and it will be seen that the 
time is overdue for facing our drainage problem. 

Some misconception exists, even among knowledgeable 
townsmen, as to the object of the survey, backed as it is by 
the efforts of Agricultural War Committees. For the moment 
we are not engaged in setting going a long-term policy, but 
have to concentrate on maximum food production for the 
1941 harvest. Supplies of labour, machinery and fertilisers 
are far from unlimited so that, in many cases, land reclama- 
tion, the regeneration of badly let down farms, and the question 
of what to do with holdings on poor and unproductive soils 
must all stand the acid test of the question “ Is this job the 
best use we can make of our limited resources, having the 
harvest of 1941 in view?” Generally speaking, it is the 
farm that is fair or poor, but which might be good, on which 
attention is concentrated, because it is from such farms 
that we are likely to get the maximum increase of production. 

Labour is an éver-present nightmare. Again and again 
one is told that but for the amazing weather both at hayset 
and corn harvest we should have been in a most unholy mess 
this season, and when one attends any gathering of farmers 
these days labour shortage is bound to crop up. When our 
extra arable begins to demand extra hands, it is bound to 
become increasingly acute. Military duties must, we know, 
come first, but it may well be that the regulations governing 
the use of soldier labour will have to be made more elastic. 
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One hastens to say that, within the limits of orders from aboye 
Commanding Officers have done everything possible to help, 
and that what is wanted is that those at the top should 
visualise a very vital need and should go to the limit of 
military convenience to meet that need. It is at least doubtfy 
if full use is being made of such foreign nationals as are in 
this country in camps of one sort or another. Here, to, 
regulations should be designed to regulate rather than 
forbid! In a case known to the writer, certain Frenchmen 
were working splendidly under terms which satisfied both 
them and the farmer who employed them. The terms wer 
altered by authority, and the men left—though the farmer 
was as pleased with the arrangement as were the worker, 
We must have labour, and we shan’t get it if certain official 
continue to think in terms of the Boer War. 

The latest problem confronting War Committees is that 
of a heavy increase in potato acreage—one’s own county, 
for instance, is asked to multiply its existing area by 2. 
The idea is that each great consuming area should have 
annexed to it a potato acreage sufficient to supply its needs, 
so as to be capable of being fed by improvised transport. 
Potato growing is not only a highly skilled but a very ex. 
pensive and risky business. It has its own marketing pro 
blems because of the extremes of oscillation between glut in 
a good year and shortage in a bad one, added to the fact that 
the keeping-time of potatoes varies not only with seasons 
but with areas. These are only some of the reasons why it is 
much more of a responsibility to order a farmer to grow, say, 
10 acres of potatoes than it would be in the case of wheat ot 
oats. That is why many of us are pressing for a contract 
scheme for potatoes similar to that to which farmers have 
become accustomed in the case of beet, so that they would 
know precisely where they stand. Short of a contract scheme 
it is going to be difficult even to approach the acreage 
demanded—and wisely demanded. 

These are some of the major issues with which Wa 
Agricultural Committees have been recently concerned. It 
remains to add only one thing. Farmers ploughed wp 
2,000,000 acres of grass for the recent harvest. They have 
~~ well on the way towards doubling last season’s effort 
or the 1941 harvest, and that with an unbelievable minimum 
of friction. Surely it becomes clear that the time has come 
to bury the old legend of the obscurantism and general 
backwardness of the English farmer. 


E. Moore DARLING. 


[Rey 


THE BEGINNINGS 


Ir was not part of their blood. 
It came to them very late 


With long arrears to make good, 


When the English began to hate. 


They were not easily moved, 
They were icy-willing to wait 
Till every count should be proved, 
Ere the English began to hate. 


Their voices were even and low, 
Their eyes were level and straight. 

There was neither sign nor show, 
When the English began to hate. 


It was not preached to the crowd, 
It was not taught by the State. 
No man spoke it aloud, 
When the English began to hate. 


It was not suddenly bred, 
It will not swiftly abate, 
Through the chill years ahead, 


When Time shall count from the date 


That the English began to hate. 


Rupyarp KIPLina. 


[Reprinted by kind permission of Mrs. Bambridge]. 


IN WARTIME 


I. HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 


(FORMED BY THE RicHT Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, May, 1940) 


WAR CABINET 


Prime Minister and Minister of Defence—Rt. Hon. Winston Caurcmm, 
C.H., M.P. 

Lord Privy Seal—Rt. Hon. C. R. Arrizr, M.P. 

Lord President of the Council—Rt. Hon. Sir Joun AnpERsON, G.C.B., G.C.SI, 
G.C.I.E., M.P. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. Viscount Hatrrax, K.G, 
G.C.8.I., G.C.1L.E., T.D. 

Minister Without Portfolio—Rt. Hon. ArtHuR GREENWOOD, M.P. 

Minister of Aircraft Production—Rt. Hon. Lord BEAVERBROOK. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Sir H. Kinestey Woop, M.P. 

Minister of Labour and National Service—Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, M.P. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE 
Admiralty— 
First Lord—Rt. Hon. ALBERT Victor ALEXANDER, M.P. 
Parliamentary and Financial Secretary—Sir Victor ALEXANDER GEORGE 
ANTHONY WARRENDER, Bt., M.C., M.P. 
Civil Lord—Captain Austin UvEDALE Morcan Hopson, M.P. 
Agriculture and Fisheries— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Rospert Spear Hupson, M.P. 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries— 
Tom Wuu1ams, Esq., M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Moyng, D.S.O. 
Air— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Sir Arcurpatp Sincrarr, Bt., C.M.G., MP. 
Under-Secretary of State—Captain Harotp HarincTon Batroor, M.C., MP. 
Aircraft Production— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Lord BEAVERBROOK. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Colonel Joun JEstyN LLEWELLIN, C.B.E., MC, 
M.P. 


Burma— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Lropoitp CHarites Maurice STENNETT AMERY, 
M.P 


Under-Secretary of State—Duke of Devonsmre, M.B.E. 
Colonies— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Lord Luoyp, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., D.S.O. 
Under-Secretary of State—Grorcr Henry Hatt, Esq., M.P. 
Dominion Affairs— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Viscount CRanBorRNE, M.P. 
Under-Secretary of State—Grorrrey Hrrnersay SHAKESPEARE, Esq., M.P. 
Duchy of Lancaster— 
Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Lord Hankey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
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Economic Warfare— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Hues Datron, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—DineLE MackintTosxH Foot, Esq., M.P. 
Education, Board of— 
President—Rt. Hon. HERwautp RamsspotrHaM, O.B.E., M.C., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—James CHUTER Epr, Esq., M.P. 
Food— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Lord Wootton. 
Parliamentary Secretary—RoBERT JOHN GRAHAM Boortusy, Esq., M.P. 
Foreign Affairs— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Viscount Hatirax, K.G., G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., T.D. 
Under-Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Richarp AusTEN BUTLER, M.P. 
Overseas Trade Department—Secretary—Harcourt JOHNSTONE, Esq., M.P. 
[Representing Foreign Office and Board of Trade.] 
Health— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Matcotm JoHn MacDonatp, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Miss FLORENCE Horssruau, C.B.E., M.P. 
Home Affairs and Home Security— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Hersert Morrison, M.P. 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department—OsBrErt PEAKE, Esq., 


M.P. 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries to the Ministry of Home Security— 


Wirtit1am Masane, Esq., M.P. 
Miss ELLEN Wrixrnson, M.P. 
India— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Lropotp CHartEs Maurice STENNETT AMERY, 
M.P. 


Under. Secretary of State—Duke of Devonsuirg, M.B.E. 
Information— 

Minister—Rt. Hon. Atrrep Durr Cooper, D.S.O., M.P. 

Parliamentary Secretary—Harotp GrorGE Nicoxtson, Esq., C.M.G., M.P. 
Labour and National Service— 

Minister—Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, M.P. 

Parliamentary Secretary—RALPH ASSHETON, Esq., M.P. 


Law Officers— 
Attorney-General—Rt. Hon. Sir Donatp BrapLEY SOMERVELL, O.B.E., K.C., 
M.P 


Lord Advocate—Rt. Hon. Taomas Mackay Cooper, O.B.E., K.C., M.P. 
Solicitor-General—Rt. Hon. Sir Wizt1am Jowitt, K.C., M.P. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland—James Scott CUMBERLAND REID, Esq., K.C., 
M.P. 
Lord Chancellor— 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Smon, G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., O.B.E. 


Lord President of the Council— 
Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn ANDERSON, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., M.P. 
Lord Privy Seal— 
Rt. Hon. Clement Ricuarp ATTLEE, M.P. 
Mines—(see Trade, Board of). 
Minister Without Portfolio— 
Rt. Hon. ArtHUR GREENWOOD, M.P. 
Paymaster-General— 


Pensions— 
Minister—Sir WatTER JAMES WOMERSLEY, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Rt. Hon. Lord Tryon. 
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Petroleum—(sce Trade, Board of). 


Post Office— 
Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. Witt1aM SHEPHERD Morrison, M.C., K(, 
M.P. 
Assistant Postmaster-General—Captain CHARLES WATERHOUSE, M.C., MP. 
Scotland— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. ALFRED Ernest Brown, M.C., M.P. 
Under-Secretary of State—JoszPH WEstTwoop, Esq., M.P. 
aie 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Ronatp Hrssert Cross, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Sir James ArtHur Satter, K.C.B., M.P. 
Supply— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Sir ANDREW RaE Duncan, G.B.E., M.P. 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries— 
Haroxtp Macmitian, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Portat, D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Trade, Board of— 
President—Captain Rt. Hon. Ottiver Lytrerron, D.S.O., M.C. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Major Gwitym Lioyp Groras, M.P. 
Mines Department—Parliamentary Secretary—Davip Ruys GRENFELL, Eaq,, 
C.B.E., M.P. 
Petroleum Dept.—Secretary—GEOFFREY WILLIAM LiLoyD, Esq., M.P. 
Department of Overseas Trade—Secretary—Hanrcourt JOHNSTONE, Esq., M.P. 
—[Representing Foreign Office and Board of Trade.] 
Transport— 
Minister—Lieut.-Colonel Rt. Hon. Joun T. C. Moorr-Brasazon, M.C., MP. 
Parliamentary Secretary—FREDERICK MontTacGuE, Esq., M.P. 
Treasury— 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Sir H. Kinastry Woop, M.P. 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries— 
Captain Rt. Hon. Henry Davin Recap Marcesson, M.C., M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Coartes Epwarps, C.B.E., M.P. 
Financial Secretary—Captain Rt. Hon. Harry FrReperick Comrort 
CrooxsHAnkE, M.P. 
Lords Commissioners— 
Rt. Hon. James Stuart, M.V.O., M.C., M.P. 
Patrick Munro, Esq., M.P. 
Witu1aM WHYTEHEAD Bovtton, Esq., M.P. 
WiFRED Patina, Esq., M.P. 
James Purpon Lewes Tuomas, Esq., M.P. 
Assistant Whip (unpaid)— 
HERBERT HoLpswortH, Esq., M.P. 
War— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Ropert AntrHony Epesn, M.C., M.P. 
Joint Under-Secretaries of State— 
Brigadier-General Lord Crorr, C.M.G. 
Sir Epwarp Wriii1amM Macteay Grice, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.0., M.C., 
M.P. 
Financial Secretary—RicHarp Kipston Law, Esq., M.P. 
Works and Buildi 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn CHartes WatsHam Rerru, G.C.V.O., G.B.E. 


“ov Commissioner—Colonel Rt. Hon. Sir GzorcE Courtnops, Bt., M.C., 
M.P 


Charity Commissioner—LEwis JonEs, Esq., M.P. 


Second Church Estates Commissioner, — Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
—Hon. Ricnarp Doveras DENMAN, 
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IN WARTIME 
II. ADDRESSED TO THE GERMANS 


Our aeroplanes recently dropped leaflets on Berlin. We are 
not allowed to know what is in them. Here is a suggestion 
of what should be said to the Germans in towns we are 
bombing :— 


GERMANS, 


By your wicked invasion of Poland, by the savagery 
of your conduct there, you have destroyed the towns in that 
country and ruined and enslaved its people. We are bombing 
you for these crimes. 


By your wanton invasion of Norway, Denmark, Holland 
and Belgium, by your savage destruction of Rotterdam, and 
your robbery and oppression of the peoples of these four 
nations you have caused untold death and misery. We are 
bombing you for these crimes. 


By the oppressive conduct of your armies and police in 
France, by the robbery of food and valuables from that 
country, you are reducing France to a state of wretchedness. 
We are bombing you for these crimes. 


By your wanton and indiscriminate attacks on the civilian 
populations of England, Scotland and Wales, by your oppres- 
sion of the people of the Channel Isles, by your firing on light- 
ships, sinking of passenger ships, and firing on those rescuing 
drowning men at sea, you have deserved the punishment you 
arereceiving to-day. Weare bombing you for these crimes. WE 
SHALL GO ON BOMBING YOU UNTIL YOU STOP COMMITTING THEM. 


IN WARTIME 


Ill. WARTIME UNEMPLOYMENT 
A Pura FOR WORKERS OF THE PROFESSIONAL CLASszg 


SPEAKING at Brighton recently, Sir Kenneth Clark, director 
of the National Gallery, said that “‘ with the exception of 
portrait painters, there were not more than half a dozen 
genuine artists at the present time who were making more 
than the lowest-paid munition worker.” 

Again, the Musicians’ Union called a special meeting last 
week and discussed plans for facing “‘ the greatest crisis in 
its history,’ and has since written to the Ministry of Labour, 
stating that “with the vanishing of meagre savings, the 
tragic plight of musicians and the hopelessness of the situation 
was complete,” and urging the Government “ to take steps 
to provide musical employment or adequate weekly com. 
pensation on a scale higher than that of the unemployment 
allowance.” 

Beyond question, the situation of thousands of men and 
women in all the professions has become critical. Last 
December the Ministry of Labour announced its intention of 
compiling a supplementary register of such people who 
had lost their employment as a result of war conditions 
and at the same time invited applications for registration; 
but this, I am afraid, has been of little service to the majority 
of the victims. 

The Unemployment Assistance Board was also given an 
“ authority ” to include among its protégés those who were 


in absolute distress, but great numbers of these have found | 


that for one reason or another they are ineligible for assistance. 
This state of things is both unjust and serious. The bulk of 
our population depends upon social services to a greater or 
lesser extent. Professional men and women are not included 
in this scheme of State relief; but under our present social 
system the breaking point of this valuable class is very 
quickly reached, and must in many cases be inevitable in 
the abnormalities of war or any other major cataclysm. 
Immediate action must be taken by the Government if 
these people are not to exist in conditions of starvation. 
Let it not be forgotten that the average professional man 
or woman is no more able to withstand a prolonged period of 
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enforced idleness than the manual worker. The rewards of 
hard and of good work in literature, for example, are very 
often less than the artizan’s wage, and they are unaccom- 
panied by superannuation schemes or by those other forms of 
protection which the workman with his hands enjoys. 

Take my own case. As a professional man, I receive no 
“dole,” have no medical benefit, at present badly needed, 
and am included in no statistics. For the purpose of employ- 
ment, officially I do not exist, and I and my family are left 
quietly and unobtrusively to starve. Twelve months of 
enforced idleness have totally exhausted my savings and we 
are literally, not figuratively, now in eatremis, for during the 
past few weeks the cupboard has been intermittently bare 
and at times completely empty. 

The plight of many professional workers, men and women, 
who found their source of livelihood suddenly taken away 
in September, 1939, is very imperfectly realised. Behind the 
doors of many apparently comfortable and happy suburban 
flats and villas, where least suspected, could to-day be found 
stark want and misery, bravely and silently borne. Nobody 
seems to know. Certainly, nobody seems to care. 

This is just the appeal of one man, struggling to keep his 
feet in the face of the world blizzard, willing and eager for 
any duty that might be placed upon him and backed by an 
honourable record. Cannot the Government, which in the 
present crisis assumes far-reaching powers over the lives of 
citizens, extend some ray of hope, some sympathetic gesture, 
at once practical and immediate? In the meantime, we 
starve. There is no source to which we can apply, unless our 
homes are bombed. 

Remember, we are not unemployable. 


IN WARTIME 
IV. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


October 30 

This evening at 8.30 a number of bombs were dropped in 
this neighbourhood. One was fatal. It killed a member 
of the Home Guard in our village and injured another. Several 
cottages were damaged, and an A.R.P. worker, a veteran of 
the last war, had a broken ankle. He said, as they carried 
him away, ‘‘ How lucky it was the bombs fell in this small 
village instead of in a town!” The Triskett’s lost nearly 
all their glass, but were unhurt, and are undismayed by the 
shower of incendiary, oil and other bombs that fell around 
them. Like everyone else in our little community, they 
thought only of the family of the man who was killed and of 
those who were rendered homeless. 

The glass in the church has been shattered. It is no 
great loss, the windows having been put in after the Exhibition 
of 1851, where they were admired by Mr. Beresford Hope 
as perfect specimens of Munich glass. Some of the same kind 
were, before the war, to be seen in Cologne Cathedral. 

This attack on the village—for that it seems to us—is 
the nearest we have yet been to the battle front. We are 
sorry for the victims, we do not regret the German glass, 
and the nerves of everyone concerned are as good as ever. 
Lady Triskett has consented to sleep for two nights at a 
neighbour’s while her bedroom is boarded up. She utterly 
refused to leave home for a longer visit. 


October 31 

I went up to London to-day. The trains are not too good 
and I drove up. I see very little outward change in London 
from pre-war days, except that there are very few private 
cars in the streets, the buses are fuller, and the shop windows 
have less display of luxury goods. But when I lunched at 
the Savoy—it was packed—there was an odd look about 
the restaurant, and I saw there were hardly any women 
there. The men were lunching together or separately, but 
they were unaccompanied by their women-folk. This made 
the well-known room seem unfamiliar. 

My business took me into divers company in London. 
In all I found the most intense anxiety as to what we were 
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doing or were going to do to help Greece in her struggle— 
was she to be added to the list of countries we had set out to 
help, but who had nevertheless been overrun? The officials 
I saw were not encouraging. The account they gave of the 
Foreign Office was depressing. I remembered a quip of 
Lloyd George’s in 1917, when he said of one of his colleagues, 
“C, is getting ready to hand over his department to the 
Germans in perfect order.” These mandarins still exist, 
they are at work in London. Little Didlington knows nothing 
of such people. Country folk have, in fact, a very ugly name 
for them. 

The stories of life in London are incredible, but quite true. 
One girl I know lived in two rooms in a mews, at the end 
of which was a large block of flats. These were bombed and 
the mews was blocked by the debris, so that the girl had to be 
dug out. After this she was allowed by a porter in another 
block to sleep on the ground floor of his building. But this 
could not continue and she returned tohermews. Twodayslater 
the pavement just outside her door was bombed, the roof 
collapsed and the window, frame and all, fell on the girl’s bed. 
She dragged herself out from under and went to the telephone, 
where she dialled 999. This brought help—wonderful help 
she said, the kindest policemen and firemen. Her own 
injuries were slight ; she is now back at work again. Other 
friends told me strange stories of their lives and escapes. 
The shelter question does not come into their view at all. 
They live in houses in the usual way, far preferring cleanliness 
and privacy to security. 

When I got back from London I found a letter telling me 
that the beloved son of a friend, who has been missing since 
June, is at home and safe. A miracle! It has taken him 
all this time to get back from France. He could not get to 
the sea at the Dunkirk time, and he walked from Flanders to 
Marseilles, where he managed to be accepted—his French is 
fluent—as an ex-member of the Foreign Legion, and to get a 
passage to Africa. After weeks of difficulty he got to Lisbon, 
from whence he telegraphed to his family, who had given 
up hope. The picture he gives of the muddle and confusion 
in France in August and September is appalling. 


November 1 

The whole village turned out to-day for the funeral of the 
man who was killed on Wednesday. Fifty of the Home 
Guard attended ; they wore medal ribbons of the last war. 
The darkened church, with its boarded windows, the sunlight 
which came through the cracks, the mangled tombs and 
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framework, made an impressive background for the service, 
There was no music, but the Last Post echoed over the fields 
at the end. 


November 4 

There was a meeting of A.R.P. workers to-day at Colonel 
Blore’s. Things have not been going too smoothly, and such 
a general boredom set in over “‘ having nothing to do ”’ that 
the two wardens who should have been on duty last Wednes. 
day, when the bombs fell on us, were not there. When 
help was asked for it was therefore not forthcoming : there 
was no one on duty! The subsequent row has rocked the 
village and shaken the faith of its inhabitants. After the 
meeting I stayed on to tea with Lady Emily and the Colonel, 
the Triskett’s and Miss Hart also stayed, and the talk turned 
on the Greek war and our share in it. As I listened’ to my 
neighbours I thought of how their attitude to the Government 
had changed since the days of September, 1938. True, they 
were shocked last year at our failing to help Poland, just as 
in May they were deeply upset by the Norwegian fiasco, 
But in these cases they made excuses for Ministers. Now 
they are both critical and suspicious. The official jargon 
no longer is believed. The vague statements that help 
“will be sent” no longer go down. “I wonder whether 
any arrangements at all to help Greece have been made,” 
said Colonel Blore. ‘‘ Why were the Italians allowed to take 
all that war material to Albania?” asked Lady Triskett. 
“Is this another Norway ?” said her husband. 

Now, when people of this class get as totally critical as 
these neighbours of mine have become, Governments had 
better look out. The Trisketts and Blores are by tempera- 
ment and habit always inclined to support a Government. 
It has taken years of disillusionment, 1930 to 1940, to 
teach them that Cabinet Ministers want watching, and that 
official reports are not always to be relied on. True they 
all have a strong feeling of loyalty to Mr. Churchill, but it is 
not stronger than was their enthusiasm for Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Ba dwin. 


November 7 


The country folk are kept guessing by Government 


regulations. They wonder why they are not allowed to sell 
their food produce when they have a surplus. The evil of 
this prohibition leads to two results. The first is that less is 


grown. The second is that waste is the order of the day. | 


I had a glut of plums and of certain vegetables. I posted 
some of them to friends, but post and railway are very expen- 
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sive, and most people cannot afford this kind of generosity. 
The result is that food of great value is thrown away or used 
extravagantly. I went to see a farmer’s wife to-day. I called 
at the inexcusable hour of 11.30 just when she was preparing 
the joint for the family meal. She was once our cook, and 
so she went on with her work, and I saw with interest that 
she put about a quarter of a pound of butter on the joint 
before slipping it into the oven. 

“Mrs. Ralph,” I said, “ you are very extravagant.” 

“Well, Miss, what am I to do? We make our own 
butter ; sometimes there is a pound or so over; I mustn’t 
sell it, so I use it. All our cakes are made with butter. 
You wouldn’t have it go bad ?” 

I had no answer to give But I wondered—not for the 
first time—how it was that our Civil Service—for no one 
supposes that Cabinet Ministers know anything about the 
regulations they sign—are so ignorant about the country 
and the way things work there. In all the food regulations 
there is evidence that what is thought of is not production, 
but distribution. As long as everybody is short, the food 
controllers are quite happy, but if one person has more than 
another, or dares to purchase something of better quality 
than the price fixed for the poor, there is instant action to 
expose and fine the culprit. 

The result is—as every country dweller knows—reduced 
production. 


November 10 

This morning I went with Colonel Blore on a walk of 
estate inspection. He does not mind a female companion 
on such an occasion, provided she can hold her tongue. 
To-day he wanted to see what was happening on the far side 
of his estate, where he had sold underwood to the Government. 

The men have been at work for some days, and the clearing 
is fast growing under their expert hands. But Colonel Blore 
at once pulled up at the sight of the bonfire. ‘“‘ Why,” he 
said, “you are burning the faggot wood.” The foreman 
looked up : ‘‘ Our orders is to burn as we go.” ‘“‘ But,” ob- 
jected Colonel Blore, “‘ faggots are badly wanted, and if you 
burn all the tops in this wood there’ll be thousands of faggots 
wasted.” ‘‘I know it,” said the man. “It’s a shame, 
with so many wanting firing ; but it’s our orders.” 

We all know the wastefulness of Government departments, 
but this wanton destruction of fuel was altogether too much 
for Colonel Blore. He decided to go to see the head man at 
his office. ‘‘ Will you come?” he asked me. Of course I 
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would go ; there is nothing I like better than to see Colong 
Blore tackling officialdom. The Forestry office is not fa 
from Didlington, and twenty minutes in a car got us there, 
The Colonel opened up on waste in general and on waste of 
faggot wood in particular. ‘“‘ Oh! faggots,”’ said the forest 
man, “you mean faggots. Yes! I see; faggots. Well, it 
might be a good thing to think about them.” But I don 
know that he will, and the wood will be wasted. The fagt 
was that his mind was full of worse muddles than the faggot 
muddle. ‘ You see,” he said, “‘ we were told to buy as much 
underwood as we could for charcoal, so we bought it. But 
the Government forgot to stop importing charcoal, so there jg 
now a big glut and we are not making any more.” “Is the 
importation of foreign charcoal stopped yet ? ” asked Colonel 
Blore. ‘I don’t know,” said the forestry man. 

I thought of all the farmers who are stopping milk pro. 
duction, all the poultry-keepers who have put down their 
birds because there was not enough tonnage. And all the 
time the Government were piling up charcoal to make a glut! 


November 18. 

The faggot wood is still burning merrily. 

Thousands of fires could have been kindled by means of 
the sticks wantonly wasted in Colonel Blore’s wood. 


A MEMORABLE LUNCH 


December 2, 1918. 
[ am writing down while it is still fresh in my mind a really 


wonderful experience I had to-day when I lunched at the 
French Embassy to meet Clemenceau and Marshal Foch during 
their three days’ visit. 

Yesterday evening, Sunday, I received a message on the 
telephone from M. Paul Cambon, inviting me to lunch the next 
day to meet the French Prime Minister, M. Clemenceau. I 
accepted with the utmost pleasure, not to say excitement, as 
there is no one in the world I would rather see. I arrived at the 
Embassy a little before 1.30 and was shown into the well- 
known reception-room on the ground floor, in which I found 
many French officers, all talking with animation. When I 
appeared they became silent, and bowed, and I did ditto, 
wishing I could see a face I knew. Eventually the Coun- 
sellor, M. de Fleuriau, whom I already knew, appeared, 
saying I was to be shown to the Ambassador’s study. 
There I found M. Cambon in earnest conversation with 
Clemenceau, whose greeting when he saw me was a most 
delightful one. We had not met since March this year, when 
he came over for those few never-to-be-forgotten days before 
the big German offensive which threatened our coast line as 
well as Paris, and when he had said to me, “ Cela va étre 
formidable, mais jamais je ne céderai.” How often I thought 
of those words during the anxious months that followed; they 
stood out like a beacon of light giving confidence and strength 
and the certainty of victory in the end. 

It was wonderful to see him again, “‘ the liberator of the 
world,” and I was in a buzz of excitement as we shook hands 
for several minutes, and he said “ ce n’est vraiment pas trop 
mal n’est pas?” with a characteristic half shrug of the 
shoulder and a wonderful gleam in his eye. M. Cambon, who 
had wandered over to the window, now came back with a book 
under his arm which he said we must see. It had just been 
presented by a Greek, M. Gennadine, as a tribute of admira- - 
tion to commemorate Clemenceau’s visit, and the Field 
Marshal’s, and was to be put in the Bibliotheque National in 
Paris. Beautifully bound and printed in Greek lettering its 
interest was that it had belonged to Rabelais and that the 
margin was full of notes in his handwriting and contained an 
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interesting old print of him with a date, which we made oy 
with some difficulty as it was slightly blurred. At this moment 
the door opened and “le Maréchal Foch ” was announced, 
which gave me a real thrill—the realisation of a great momen} 
in my life. M. Cambon, after greeting him, at once introduced 
us, and Clemenceau said, “le nom de Maxse vous est déig 
connu, Maréchal,” to which Foch replied with a delightful boy 
** c’est un nom trés connu en France et méme trés honoré.” 
He told me that he had come across Ivor several times anq 
knew of his admirable work on the Western Front, but her 
Cambon interrupted saying, in his quiet precise way, “ c'est 
la voix de la famille Maxse qui est tellement caracterisque ¢ 
que l’on reconnaitrait n’importe ou,” to which Clemenceay 
replied “‘ oui, et l’oeil vif’ with a quizzical glance at me. The 
book was now shown to Foch, who was immensely interested 
in it and fingered its pages of Rabelais notes with reverence, 
and we all looked through it again with him. Lunch was 
announced, and Cambon asked me to lead the way to the 
dining-room. As we crossed the hall we were joined by the 
group of French officers I had seen at-first, several of whom 
were on Foch’s staff, and when we got into the dining-room 
Cambon asked me to sit on Clemenceau’s right. He sat 
opposite me and Foch opposite Clemenceau, so that it was 
quite easy to talk across the table. But at first Clemenceau 
and I had much to say to one another and he told me that 
though he had lived through some very wonderful moments 
in the last year he had also lived through some very terrible 
ones, ‘du reste maintenant que nous avons la paix je vais 
surement mourir,” he said, but I reminded him that in Paris 
in May, 1914, when he said good-bye to me, he had said 
‘la prochaine fois que vous me verrez je serai mort,”’ which 
amused him. 

He cited one of the things which impressed him most when 
he had to inspect some of our men after the turmoil of the 
March retreat. These men had not slept for four nights. Their 
rifles were battered and their uniforms were caked in mud, 


they had seen enough to demoralise any troops in the world, | 


and yet their discipline and morale were so magnificent that 
they might just have come off parade. He told me that it was 
a fine sight seeing Ivor “‘ramasser les lambeaux du 5™ 
Armée ” and showing his finest qualities as a soldier, especially 
as his own réle in the fight had been irreproachable all through. 
At this moment Foch spoke to Clemenceau across the table, 
asking him in a chaffing way whether he had yet made up his 
mind as to the fate of the ex-Kaiser. They then embarked on 
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a most vivid argument—the imaginary trial of William 
Hohenzollern, Clemenceau indicting him in the name of 
France, Foch defending from the Boche point of view. It is 
impossible to give any real impression of this astonishing duel 
of words, but I shall never forget Clemenceau’s face as he 
called out to his imaginary prisoner ‘‘ William Hohenzollern 
lévez vous—saluez la cour,” as it gave one the real glimpse of 
“le tigre’ whose dauntless nerve and courage have saved 
posterity. Foch, as devil’s advocate, pleaded that the sacrifice 
(of the Hun) had been sufficient, that the fields of France were 
soaked in German blood by order of a despot, that they had 
lost their sons, their. brothers, their husbands, and their 
country—was not this enough? But Clemenceau, leaning 
across the table, with tragedy in his eyes, said, pointing to 
himself, ‘‘ et nows,” and there was no answer. 


All agreed that the Kaiser’s presence in Holland was a great 
danger and that she should be forced to give him up. 
During an interval when the others were talking I 
managed quietly to say to Foch that England was so very 
proud of his special message of praise to our soldiers, as many 
Americans over here were inclined to think that they had won 
the war, but Foch said most incisively that not one single 
American who had seen any fighting in France either could or 
did think so—which was pleasant news to me! I had some 
conversation with Colonel Bardoux, on my right; he is on 
Foch’s staff, and he said the nicest possible things of Ivor, with 
whom he had been for a time when Ivor was in command of 
his “‘ splendid ” 18th Division as he called it. He said that all 
the French military authorities had the highest opinion 
of his qualities as a soldier. I noticed that no one at the 
table excepting our four selves spoke at all, except when 
Colonel Bardoux and I said these few words to each other— 
arg etiquette I suppose in the presence of the Field 

arshal ! 


M. Cambon now made a signal to me as we were at the end 
of lunch (a most excellent one as M. Cambon was a great 
epicure), so I got up, followed by the whole party, thirteen men, 
all French, and we went into the room I was first shown into, 
and had coffee and cigarettes, and I had a good long quiet talk 
with dear Clemenceau. I mentioned that I was so interested in 
noticing the wild enthusiasm of the soldiers in the vast crowds 
of yesterday when he drove by on his way to the Embassy, 
and he said “‘ ah, but you must remember that as I have been 
with them every day for a year they all know me ” (I cannot 
remember exactly how it ran in French), which is of course one 
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of the most wonderful things he has done as he was constantly 
in danger, with bullets flying all round him, and on one occasion 
a man was killed to whom he was talking. We talked of m 
father, who was one of the very first Englishmen who was go 
tremendously keen about the Entente. 


But, alas, time was flying, and as I looked at the clock and 
saw that it was 3.15 I knew I must leave them to their laborious 
day of conferences—so I went to my host, whom I thanked 
with much gratitude for my wonderful lunch, and shook hands 
with Foch, feeling the most honoured of mortals, especially ag 
he said something nice to remember—and Clemenceau came 
into the hall to see me off. As he helped me into my coat he 
said I must be sure to come to Paris in the Spring after peace 
was signed when the troops came home, as when they march 
down the Champs-Elysées under the Arc de Triomphe that 
would be the grandest moment of all. And so we said good-bye 
and the door closed behind me—and I walked across the park, 
back to my work at the War Library, fully realising what a 
treasured memory this day would be to look back on. 


OLIVE Maxse 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Epiror, The National Review. 


There is still a lack of understanding of the war in certain 
newspapers. The Evening Standard and Daily Express have 
shown this recently by their comments on the war in the 
Mediterranean. It would be very serious if the views 
expressed were those of Lord Beaverbrook. Another paper, 
a weekly, Truth, seems even further from comprehension of 
the great struggle. Abuse for Mr. Churchill, of whom, 
bracketed with Mr. Hore Belisha, it says, “‘ what they would 
worry themselves sick about would be if their own salaries 
were not paid promptly ...” while on July 26 an article by an 
independent contributor called upon a reformed Germany to 
become the leader of Europe. Now in July Germany, all 
Germany, was on tiptoe expecting the invasion of England, 
the conquest of our country. What does an English paper 
mean when it prints such an article? I wonder whether 
one of your correspondents can tell us who T'ruth belongs to, 
and who is the moving spirit behind it ? 

Yours, INQUIRER. 


THE SIEGE OF “THE ROCK” 


Qnty thrice since the Union Jack was first hoisted on the 
summit there has Britain’s ownership of Gibraltar—that 
Mediterranean sentinel of Empire—been seriously challenged. 
But in long bygone days “‘ the Rock’ was held in turn by 
the Goths, the Moors and the Spaniards. The Moorish 
warriors from Fez won it back, and then lost the prize to 
Alonzo X of Castille. During the years that followed the 
struggle for its repossession continued uninterruptedly, with 
attacks and counter-attacks, and pirates and corsairs from 
the African coast pillaging the town and carrying off the 
citizens as galley slaves. In 1502, however, Spanish arms 
triumphed, and ‘the Rock,’ which they declared to be 
“impregnable,” was annexed to the throne of Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; and the Heralds’ College of Madrid designed 
a crest bearing the proud inscription, “‘ The Noble City of 
Gibraltar, the Key of Spain.” 

The Moorish dynasty being thus ended, the dominion of 
Spain lasted for two centuries. It might have lasted longer 
had not, in the year 1704, a British squadron under Admiral 
Rooke suddenly appeared off Tetuan. Proceeding to Gibraltar, 
with the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt in command of a body of — 
about two thousand carefully picked English and Dutch © 
seamen and marines, he summoned the garrison to surrender. 
As the summons was refused, the drums beat to quarters, 
and Admiral Rooke, nailing his colours to the mast, made a 
signal to clear decks for action and led his ships into the bay. 
When he opened fire on the shore batteries the siege did not 
last long, for so brisk was the cannonade (1,500 shells being 
hurled into the works) that, after a bombardment of only 
three days, the Marquess Diego de Salines, the governor of 
the fortress, hauled down his flag and, “‘ to the unspeakable 
grief, sorrow and tears of the inhabitants,” capitulated. 
Thereupon the British flag was, in the name of Queen Anne, 
run up at the highest point of the cliffs, where it has remained 
ever since as a challenge to all who would attempt to remove it. 

But, despite their ignominious defeat, the Dons and 
Hidalgos, assisted by the French, returned to the attack a 
few months later. In the spring of 1705, however, they were, 
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owing to the timely arrival of Admiral Sir John Leake, com. 
pelled to withdraw ; and the subsequent Treaty of Utrecht 
[1713], to which Philip V attached his signature, confirmed 
England’s right of occupation. 

But the discomfited de Salines adopted another view, 
What probably encouraged him was the fact that, on his 
return home, Admiral Rooke, who had been instructed to 
hoist the Austrian standard on behalf of the Archduke Charles, 
found himself in hot water with the Whig politicians. He 
snapped his fingers at them. “ You can cashier me if you 
like,” was his bluff response, “ but Old England will enjoy 
the fruits of my action for ever!” 

Ignoring their former repulses, in 1720, and again in 1727, 
two more unsuccessful attempts were made by the Spanish 
to recapture the prize. Yet, during this last siege, the British 
garrison only numbered 7,000 all told, the majority of whom 
were young recruits. Resolved to be ready for any further 
challenge, artificers were despatched from England ; and, 
directed by skilled engineers, the garrison set to work to 
repair the defences and construct fresh batteries and gun. 
emplacements at vital points, together with barracks and 
storehouses and magazines. 

It was in the summer of 1779 that—taking advantage of 
England’s troubles in America—“ with deep and deadly 
resentment,” and still brooding over the loss of “‘ the Rock,” 
Spain, once more in conjunction with the French, made a 
final desperate attempt to recover the fortress. The “ Great 

Siege’ that then began constituted an epic struggle and 
’ lasted until 1783. The British garrison, commanded by Sir 
George Eliott, a veteran of Dettingen, mustered a total of 
8,000 of all ranks, while the Spanish and French combined, 
with the Duc de Crillon at their head, opposed them with a 
force of 62,000 and a vast number of guns and mortars, 
and practically unlimited supplies of ammunition. 

The first round from the fortress was fired on September 
12, and the gun (carefully trained by an expert on the enemy’s 
camp) was discharged by the wife of an officer. From that 
moment the bombardment continued night and day, being 
interrupted only by the necessity of executing repairs among 
the shattered breaches and attending to the sick and wounded. 
*“ Our Governor,” wrote a colonel, “is indefatigable in his 
care for our well-being.” 

With immense labour the famous galleries, known to all 
Gibraltar visitors, were cut high up through the solid cliff 
at the entrance to the Moorish Castle, and guns mounted 
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in the embrasures. Sergeant Ince, of the Royal Engineers, 
by whom much of the work was performed, was rewarded 
with a commission, and was also given a piece of ground 
which still bears the name “ Ince’s Farm.” 

The enemy pinned their trust to a blockade; and, not 
being provisioned for a prolonged siege, the garrison was soon 
in desperate straits for food. ‘“‘ Not only bread,”’ says a con- 
temporary account, “‘ but well-nigh every article necessary 
to support life was, except at exorbitant charges, difficult to 
procure ; and thistles, dandelions and leeks, etc., were for a 

riod the daily nourishment of numbers. Tough old General 
Eliott set a soldierly example, sharing all hardships and risks 
to the full and living on the same fare as the rank and file. 
Qnce, when “ with characteristic courtesy,” the Spanish 
commander, under a flag of truce, sent him some game and 
fresh vegetables, the gift was acknowledged in these terms :— 


“T return a thousand thanks to your Excellency for 
your handsome present. . . . I make it a point of honour, 
however, to partake both of plenty and scarcity in. com- 
mon with the lowest of my brave comrades. This 
furnishes me with an excuse for the liberty of entreating 
your Excellency not to heap on me any more favours 
of this kind. Your promise to honour me in the proper 
time and place with your friendship lays me under infinite 
obligations ; and I shall with eagerness embrace the first 
opportunity to avail myself of so precious a treasure.” 


After an interval the modest scale of rations had to be 
reduced still further ; and, as a result of the blockade, no 
fresh supplies from England being procurable, it was not long 
before the grim spectre of famine attacked the garrison. 
Hoarding and profiteering among the civilians were severely 
dealt with, as also was looting. One light-fingered warrior, 
resolved to enrich himself, had some bad luck. Discovering 
a bag of coins in a shed, and anxious to avoid being searched 
by his officers, he hid it in the barrel of a six-pounder. Unfor- 
tunately this, during a sudden alarm, happened to be the next 
piece to be fired, and the enemy were astonished to receive 
a burst of dollars and pesetas mixed with bullets. 

With a view to checking misconduct, an iron discipline 
was maintained. A permanent gallows was set up on Wind- 
mill Hill, and the provost-marshal and his myrmidons (the 
“red caps” of that period) were kept busy. ‘‘ Any member 
of the garrison found drunk or asleep on duty or attempting 
to desert will,” ran an order, “ be immediately sent to the 
black-hole.”” To this was added the significant warning, 
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“‘ The drum-major of the offender’s regiment will take the cat 
out for exercise.” The “ cat ” was exercised with considerable 
frequency, and inflictions of hundreds of lashes were common. 
places. But sore backs could, under certain conditions, be 
avoided. One such method was to volunteer to perform gy 
many days’ labour dragging guns up to the galleries. It is 
recorded, too, that, on being fastened to the triangles, a 
number of prospective victims ‘“ having promised that, if 
pardoned, they would fight like devils throughout the rest of 
the siege, the Governor takes them at their word and forgives 
them.” 

Spies and what would now be called “‘ Fifth Columnists” 
also gave trouble. One of the latter was “ heard to tell his 
comrades that he did not care a damn how soon the Spaniards 
were successful. Thereupon the Governor pronounced him 
mad, and said he was to be kept on bread and water, to be 
blistered by the doctor, and prayed for in church by the 
chaplain.”” Another disgruntled warrior, in a Scottish regi. 
ment, claimed the gift of second sight, and declared that 
the garrison would surrender within a certain period. When 
the time limit had elapsed and he was proved to be wrong, he 
was “‘ ordered to be well flogged.” 

Some of the officers did not always set a good example. 
They were apt to be quarrelsome in their cups, and, until 
the practice was suppressed by cashiering, duels were fairly 
frequent. The Hanoverian regiments, however, were well 
conducted. ‘“‘ Although young, sprightly, and even buckish, 
they never appear in any riot or in doing anything that can 
bear the least censure.” 

The siege dragged on, week after week and month after 
month, with guns roaring day and night. Thousands of 
bombs fell into the town, doing a tremendous amount of 
damage and causing a heavy casualty list, among the victims 
being a number of women and children: 


29 


“The enemy,” wrote an officer, “ even fired at one 
of our chaplains who was conducting Divine Service on 
the Lord’s Day.” A bomb shattered a hospital ward 
and killed or wounded all the occupants. But the 
garrison, threatened by famine and sickness and shortage 
of ammunition, were stout-hearted and kept the flag 
flying. As indicative of the indomitable spirit animating 
them, once, when, as a desperate measure, a night attack 
on the works outside the gates was ordered, the instruc- 
tions ran: ‘‘ No volunteers will be allowed to join the 
column.” 


eT 
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The honour of executing this gallant exploit was entrusted 
to a couple of Highland regiments, under Brigadier Ross, 
together with the 39th and 58th Foot and detachments from 
every corps in the garrison. The operation was completely 
successful. ‘“‘ The ardour of the assault,” declared a report, 
“was irresistible. The bravery of the officers and soldiers 
surpasses the Governor’s utmost acknowledgments.” It 
really was a considerable feat, for a mere 2,000 men, under 
cover of November darkness, and with little loss to themselves, 
attacked 14,000 picked troops encamped on the isthmus a 
mile from the gates and drove them from their trenches. 
Brigadier Ross, who led the column, was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General, and a corporal of the Highlanders 
who left his kilt behind him received an ensigncy. It was 
further announced that every man entitled to one would 
have his pension doubled. 


As time passed, a number of attempts were made to 
relieve the hard-pressed garrison. The ships of Admiral 
Rodney (on one of which the future King William IV was 
serving as a midshipman) and Admiral Darby lent a hand, 
and in 1782 Lord Howe arrived in the Bay from England 
with some much wanted provisions. ‘It is almost beyond 
the power of words,’ wrote an inhabitant, ‘‘ to describe our 
joy at this intelligence. Even avarice and extortion seem to 
pause.” The enemy responded by suddenly bringing up 
fresh reinforcements, and continued the attack with redoubled 
vigour in all directions. At dawn every morning the Duc de 
Crillon would enquire hopefully of his staff, “Have we 
captured Gibraltar yet ?”’ When told that this was not the 
case, he would reply, “No matter, it will soon be ours.” 
As, however, he was soon to find to his cost, ‘‘ the Rock ”’ 
was much too tough a nut to be cracked. 


Exasperated by the “stubbornness” of the garrison, 
“His Catholic Majesty gave implicit instructions for its 
capture without further delay.” Accordingly, a body of 
40,000 Spanish and French troops, assisted by a powerful 
fleet and a number of floating batteries, were, during the 
summer of 1782, massed to deliver what they considered 
would be a final assault by sea and land. The defenders, 
not to be caught napping, prepared a warm reception for 
them, and loaded their 32-pounders with red-hot shot, heated 
in furnaces. This novel description of projectile, falling 
among the enemy’s ships and setting them on fire, proved so 
effective that the attackers, being repulsed with heavy loss, 
soon felt they had had enough of it and began to make 
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overtures for peace. The diplomats set to work, and in 
January, 1783, preliminaries were discussed in Paris. The 
exact terms, however, were not settled until the followin 
March, when it was formally declared that Gibraltar should 
remain a British possession. Thus was concluded the “ Great 
Siege,’ which had lasted three years, seven months and 
twelve days since the first round was fired. 

Official congratulations were received by General Eliott, 


*““T have,” wrote Lord Shelburne, from St. James’s ° 


Palace, “the command of his Majesty the King to 
inform you that he is in the greatest degree satisfied 
with the brave and steady defence of your garrison, 
and desires to show them every mark of his Royal 
approbation.” 


Ever mindful of those who had borne the heat and burden 
of the day with him, General Eliott paraded the garrison 
and addressed them :— 


*‘'No army has ever been rewarded with higher national 
honour. It is well known how great, universal and 
spontaneous were the rejoicings upon the news of your 
success. These must not only give you pleasure, but 
must afford matter of triumph to your dearest friends 
and latest posterity. Even our late resolute and deter- 
mined antagonists do not scruple to bestow the com- 
mendations due to such valour and perseverance.” To 
this he added : ‘‘ My faithful comrades, I humbly crave 
your acceptance of my own grateful acknowledgments. 
I presume to ask this favour of you because I have been 
a constant witness of your cheerful submission to hard- 
ships, your matchless spirit and exertions, and your 
heroic contempt of every danger.” 


e 


Not to be outdone in compliments, the garrison “ re- 
sponded with a series of loud huzzas.”’ 

The long-drawn-out hostilities being ended, the Duc de 
Crillon, to the accompaniment of a salute of 17 guns, paid a 
visit of ceremony to Sir George Eliott. ‘ He was,” says a 
report, ‘‘ received with full military honours, and conducted 
himself with great affability. When the officers of the 
garrison were introduced to him at the Governor’s house, he 
addressed them in flattering terms, saying, ‘Gentlemen, I 
would rather see you here as friends than as enemies in your 
batteries, where you never spared me.’ ” 

In recognition of his distinguished services, Sir George 
Eliott received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and 
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the Order of the Bath. He was also raised to the peerage 
as Baron Heathfield, and allotted a pension of £1,500 a year. 
To this day his bust stands on a pedestal at the head of a 
flight of steps in the Alameda Gardens at Gibraltar, and his 
portrait by Reynolds is in the National Gallery. 

As for the claims for recognition of the humbler ranks, 
“nothing,” declared a contemporary diarist, “‘ was left un- 

rformed which the justice and munificence of the Sovereign 
and the nation could bestow on them.” If not quite this, 
the garrison did receive some marks of favour. Thus, on 
demobilisation, they were given a cash gratuity; and the 
regiments in which they had served during the siege were 
awarded the privilege of including “ Gibraltar’ among their 
battle-honours, and having the words Montis insignia Calpe 
for their motto, with the Castle and Key for their crest. 


Horace WYNDHAM. 


NAPOLEON DID NOT COME 


A LARGE and varied collection of nineteenth century “ In. 
vasion ” literature lies buried in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. 

Many of the most interesting broadsheets appeared in 
1803, but as early as 1797-8 the London shopkeepers were 
selling popular representations of huge and peculiar flat- 
bottomed rafts with windmill-like propellers, capable of 
carrying 15,000 men. These formidable forerunners of Herr 
Hitler’s self-propelled barges were said to be waiting to 
transport Napoleon’s “‘ Army of England ” across the Channel 
at a moment’s notice by day or by night. 

Very popular, too, at that period, was an invasion pamphlet 
which ran into a second edition soon after it came out in 1797. 
This was the ““ PLAN of Defence against Invasion” written 
by Captain James Burney, the brother of Fanny Burney, 
and friend of Charles Lamb. 

** With our all at stake,”’ wrote he, “‘ do we make, or are 
we making the most proper use of the means which are in 
our power for defence? To this I answer I believe not; 
and under this belief the following has been written.”” Captain 
Burney then proceeded to unfold his plan for the formation 
of a Home Guard, suggesting that every able-bodied man 
between the ages of 18 and 55 should be registered in his own 
parish, and should be called upon to exercise locally on “ one 
forenoon of the week ” during the first three months. After 
this period he should exercise on one forenoon in the month 
in times of war, and only once a year in times of peace. He 
suggested further that men should be trained by officers on 
half-pay, and that all ammunition should be kept under lock 
and key in local military stations. 

It has recently been pointed out that some of his ideas lay 
behind the old Elizabethan musters, and also underlie many of 
our present-day projects for home defence. At the conclusion 
of the pamphlet, the writer summed up England’s need of 
a Home Guard, and the enemy’s probable line of attack as 
follows : 

‘“‘ Though the armed force for the defence of the two 
countries is greater than at any former period, yet the 
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minds of many considerate men are filled with anxiety. 
Should the day of trial arrive in our present state it 
would be too late for general instruction ; the want of it 
might produce consternation, and evil-disposed men 
might take advantage of that consternation to commit. 
every kind of disorder, which would greatly increase the 
public danger. Whereas, by the timely adoption of such 
a plan as that which I have described, each individual 
would be disposed of; there would be no questions of 
“WHAT ARE WE TO DO?’ Every man would 
know his station, and if absent would be immediately 
missed. Every week may produce the crisis. Let us not 
be remiss in our exertions. .. . To judge impartially 
from the general conduct of the enemy, there is little 
reason to conclude they shall make great preparations 
merely to amuse us and to create alarm. Their dis- 
position, as well as their preparations, and the general 
tenor of their conduct, portend an attack. If they intend 
to attack this country it will not be for trivial or partial 
purposes ; against such they know we are too well pro- 
vided. If they come, they mean to try for the whole ; 
and if they achieve it, the fault is with ourselves. Even 
to live in apprehension, from the want of proper exer- 
tions, when so amply provided with the means of defence, 
is a state of degradation to which this country ought not 
to be submitted.” 


Not long after he wrote this, Captain Burney launched a 
second pamphlet, which was equally well received. In this he 
tackled the problem of Public Credit, writing at a time of 
financial crisis, when the fear of invasion had driven many 
people to try to realise all their property. 

Fears of invasion continued, but, thanks to Lord Nelson 
and a special defence squadron, Napoleon was prevented from 
carrying out his plans before the Peace of Amiens was signed ; 
and after it, when he was once more filled with busy prepar- 
ations, the British public had grown to put such trust in the 
fleet that everyone needed ‘“‘ much rousing” before they 
could realise that danger was again at the door. 

Yet the citizens of London were ready for anything ! 
They needed no rousing, as the following magnificent “‘ Declar- 
ation” will show : 

Roya Excuanas, July 26, 1803. 


THE DECLARATION OF THE MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
TRADERS, AND OTHER INHABITANTS OF LONDON AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
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“We look on this great crisis without Dismay. We 
have most firm reliance on the Spirit and Virtue of the 
People of this Country. .. . We fight for that Constitution 
and System of Society, which is at once the noblest 
Monument and the firmest Bulwark of Civilization. We 
fight to preserve the whole earth from the barbarous 
Yoke of military Despotism! We fight for the Indepen. 
dence of all Nations, even of those who are the most 
indifferent to our Fate, or the most blindly jealous of 
our prosperity ! 

His Majesty is about to call upon his people to arm 
in their own Defence. We trust and we believe that he 
will not call upon them in vain. . . . We have the most 
sacred Duties to perform. We have most invaluable 
Blessings to preserve. We have to gain Glory and 
Safety, or to incur indelible Disgrace and fall into 
irretrievable Ruin. Upon our Efforts will depend the 
Triumph of Liberty over Despotism, of national Inde. 
pendence over Projects of universal Empire, and, finally, 
of Civilization over Barbarism. 

** At such a Moment we deem it our Duty solemnly 
to bind ourselves to each other, and to our Countrymen, 
in the most sacred Manner ; that we will employ all our 
Exertions to rouse the Spirit, and to assist the Resources 
of the Kingdom ; that we will be ready with our Services 
of every Sort, and on every Occasion in its Defence, and 
that we will rather perish together, than live to see the 
Honour of the British name tarnished, or that noble 
Inheritance of Greatness, Glory and Liberty destroyed, 
which has descended to us from our Forefathers, and 
which we are determined to transmit to Posterity. 

JACOB BosANQvgrT, 
Chairman.” 

This inspiring message might well have been sent out by 
the heroic Londoners of to-day. 

The campaign for ‘‘ rousing ” the rest of the country was 
carried on in various ways, and patriotic publications of every 
sort were distributed everywhere. Some of these have been 
on show recently in London, and at an exhibition in the 
North. 

The large collection of such things in the Bodleian Library 
consists of posters, broadsheets, news sheets, addresses, 
pictures, etc., of all sizes and shapes, many of which are 
pasted into big scrap books or may be found in magnificent 
extra-illustrated copies of a history of that period. Their 
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style ranges from grave to gay, but nearly all are 
alike in one respect—the leading words and phrases are 
printed in bold, black lettering so as to catch the eye. 

There are several simple, waking-up posters headed 
“THE LION SLEEPS,” “BRITONS BEWARE!” and 
so on; there are also terrifying tales of enemy atrocities 
headed “‘ HORROR upon HORRORS, or the Blacksmith’s 
Narrative,” and ‘SUCH IS BONAPARTE!” There seems 
to have been a weekly source of warnings for sale in a little 
penny paper called “ The Alarm Bell.” 

One of the most amusing and most topical pieces of propa- 
ganda for us to read to-day is, of course, that dialogue between 
John Bull and Bonaparte, met half-seas over between Dover 
and Calais, which has already been quoted in the press. It 
is so appropriate to present conditions that, in spite of the 
repetition, a few extracts will be given from it here : 


John Bull: ‘‘ How do you do?” 

Bonaparte : ‘“‘ Pretty well; but hope to be better when 
I am in London.” 

John Bull: ““ When do you expect to get there ? ”’ 

Bonaparte: ‘‘ About the end of September, or October 


at latest.”’ 
* * * * 


John Bull: ‘‘ Why have you suffered so many of your 
soldiers to burn so many towns, shed so much 
innocent blood, destroy cottages as well as palaces 

Bonaparte : “ Foolish again, John. I did not merely suffer 
it. I encouraged it. My object has always been to 
strike terror. I don’t mince matters!....” 

John Bull : “‘ What do you mean to do if you come here? ” 

Bonaparte : “ I won’t tell you. It would make your hair 
stand on end.” 

John Bull: “‘ Aren’t you afraid of us at all?” 

Bonaparte : “ To tell you the truth Iam. But I am not 
afraid to sacrifice 100,000 men in an attempt to 
invade you.” 

John Bull : “ As an honest man, what do you most depend 
on for success ? ” 

Bonaparte : ‘‘ On foggy weather, long nights, a want of 
discipline in your troops, a want of spirit and union 
in your people.” 

John Bull : “‘ You had better let it alone, Boney ; if these 
are your only grounds for hope, you’re a damn’d 
Fool if you attempt it.” 
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Bonaparte : “ To tell you the truth, John, I don’t much 
like some of your late proceedings in Parliament, 
But I am determined on the attempt, so look to 
it!” 

This dialogue seems to have been successful, as it was 
followed up with another one on similar lines. In the same 
year a more serious poster was published giving lists of all the 
ships said to be ready for sailing from the enemy’s ports. 

The long-suffering public were also told to be on their 
guard against a “set of unprincipled rascals who expect to 
be raised to a precarious, momentary power by French 
invasion, and therefore endeavour to persuade their country. 
men that France will diminish their taxes and improve their 
liberties.” These were the Jacobins ! 

Irishmen, resident in Britain, were likewise warned against 
disaffected persons and spies full of “‘ poisonous language” 
and “‘ vain promises.” In stirring words they were adjured 
to ‘‘ Unite and Associate ” against a cruel and barbarous foe. 
Eloquent appeals were made to them not to go over the water 
to join with the rebels in Ireland. 

Addresses of all sorts abounded! Some were made up 
largely of quotations from the patriotic literature of yesterday, 
but others came fresh from the pen. There were also large 
posters full of WAR AIMS, one of which ran: 


For WHAT ARE Britons aT War ? 

. For the undisturbed Exercise of their Religion. 
. For the preservation of their Government and Laws. 
For the maintenance of their Personal Liberties. 
For the Protection of their Families and Friends. 
For the Continuance of their Trade and Commerce. 
For the Enjoyment of their Property and Wealth. 
For the Security of their lives and political Existence. 
For the Vindication of their national Honour. 
For the Revival and Extension of European Freedom. 
For the Restoration of Peace and Happiness to Man. 
For the avoidance of all temporal Evil and _ the 

Possession of all temporal Good. 


Posterity frequently came into the picture, as, for example, 
on the programme issued for a Royal Review of the Volunteer 
Corps in Hyde Park, when, under a brightly coloured group of 
symbolic figures, came 


eee ameter rr 


— 


A GLORIOUS EXAMPLE FOR POSTERITY 
‘We call the present a proud Day for the Country, 
not because we love War, but because we have risen with 


= 
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such Unanimity and Firmness to meet the proud Menace 
of an insulting Enemy. Our Greatness was never so 
conspicuous, all party Difference is absorbed in the 
Ardour of Patriotism. Burthens and Privations are 
submitted to with Cheerfulness, because we are convinced 
of their necessity.” 


Beneath this extract came the General Orders, etc. 

Volunteers, at this period, came in for much encouragement 
and advice. Sometimes they were warned against a tendency 
to become too “ convivial ” and too friendly with each other, 
and so apt to neglect their families on their free evenings. 
At other times, both they and the members of the regular 
forces were reminded of the necessity for Discipline. A 
timely reminder, perhaps, in view of the various mutinies in 
the Fleet ! Discipline was also freely extolled in verse : 


“When Harold was invaded, 
No discipline he knew, 
William the Norman waded 
Through blood, and Harold slew. 
The counties round, in dread profound, 
Bewail’d their lost condition ; 
Their lands to save, base homage gave, 
But Kent show’d no submission. 


CHORUS : 
Then sing in praise of Men of Kent 
Right Loyal, Brave and Free ; 
Of British race, if one surpass, 
A Kentish man is he.” 


Topical songs, alternative versions of the National Anthem, 
and parodies of all kinds seem to have been issued in great 
numbers and at very cheap rates for distribution “ by loyal 
persons.”” There was also a new version of the Te Deum, the 
first line of which ran, “‘ Te Consulem Gallicum damnamus,” 
and there was a ribald song entitled 


““A RELISH FOR OLD NICK. 
Sone 
On THE THREATENED INVASION. 
TUNE : 
ViIcAR AND MosEs.” 

This effort had four doggerel verses prophesying death by 
drowning for the whole of the invading army, and after death 
a most grisly fate down below. 

The last verse : 
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“And when they’ve been soak’d 
Long enough to be smok’d 
To the regions below they’ll be taken ; 
And there hung up to dry, 
Fit to boil or to fry, 
When Old Nick wants a rasher of bacon.” 


This song was composed by “ a true Briton.” 

There was also a “ Ploughman’s Ditty,” from The Neptune, 
tinged with a distinctly propagandist flavour! Whether this 
was a success or not it is hard to tell. 


“THE PLOUGHMAN’sS Ditty, 
BEING AN ANSWER TO THAT FOOLISH QUESTION 
“WHat HAvE THE Poor TO LOSE?” 


To the tune of “‘ He that hath the best wife.” 


] 
Because I’m but poor 
And slender my store 
That I’ve nothing to lose is the cry, Sir ; 
Let who will declare it, 
I vow I can’t bear it, 
I give all such praters the lie, Sir. 


2 
Tho’. my house is but small 
Yet to have none at all 
Would sure be a greater distress, Sir ; 
Shall my garden so sweet, 
And my orchard so neat, 
Be the prize of a foreign oppressor ? 


* * * 


6 
British laws are my guard 
My cottage is barred 
Tis safe in the light or the dark, Sir ; 
If the Squire should oppress, 
I get instant redress, 
My orchard’s as safe as his park, Sir. 


Much advice was, of course, showered on the women of 
England, who were asked to buy British goods, to subscribe 
to war funds, and “to behave rationally’ in the crisis! 
Some of the posters addressed to them were of a rather feeble 
and sentimental kind. 

It is interesting to notice how the London booksellers 
combined over the publication and sales of many of the broad- 
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sheets and pamphlets, though booksellers all over England 
sold such things too; for all over the country war-weary 

ple were being urged to make fresh efforts and to wake 
from dreams of false security. 

Clarion calls to action frequently came from politicians 
whose speeches and addresses were often delivered full of 
bold and confident tones. Again and again the public were 
reminded of the greatness of the Cause, the greatness of 
Britain, the valour of their ancestors—and of their own 
valour too! But one address, although it came from a 
olitician, was of a totally different character. This was 
the “ Advice suggested by the State of the Times ” by William 
Wilberforce, who had been re-elected unopposed member for 
Yorkshire in 1802. 

Far from boasting of any national greatness, Wilberforce 
wrote, ‘‘ We bear upon us but too plainly the marks of a 
declining Empire,” as he urged on the faithful to pray in 
the hope that God might, perhaps, in answer to their inter- 
cessions, “‘ for awhile avert our ruin.” 

Following this up he continued, “ that to the decline of 
religion and morality our national difficulties must both 
directly and indirectly be chiefly ascribed; that MY only 
solid hopes for the wellbeing of my country depend not so 
much on her fleets and armies, not so much on the wisdom of 
her rulers, or the spirit of her people, as on the persuasion 
that she still contains many who, in a degenerate age, love 
and obey the Gospel of Christ, on the humble trust that the 
intercessions of these may still be prevalent, that for the 
sake of these Heaven may still look on us with an eye of 
favour.” 

This quotation has been kept till the end because it is 
almost impossible to return to the great mass of the more 
blatant broadsheets after reading these words. 


M. C. DRAPER. 


CHRISTMAS FARE IN WARTIME 


To help in making Christmas fare as festive as may be—both 
in the home and for friends in the Fighting Forces—is g 
natural desire at the moment. We all like to make a difference 
in our food on Christmas Day, and this may be done without 
undue expenditure. 


A Pot Roast or BEEF 


Possibly in many homes this Christmas the turkey wil 
not, as usual, form the chief feature of the dinner, and the 
price of the Christmas sirloin will prove costly ; but a cheaper 
cut of beef—it should be solid meat—may be made deliciously 
tender and full of flavour if treated in this way :—Trim the 
beef—about 4 to 5 lb.—into good shape ; if necessary it should 
be kept in place by binding it with tape. Grease a large iron 
saucepan with a piece of suet or fat cut from the meat, and 


add about 2 oz. of dripping. When this is hot, put in the | 


meat and brown on all sides. Pour in a breakfastcupful of 
stock or water and a tablespoonful of vinegar. Season with 
salt, pepper and grated nutmeg; put on the lid of the pan 
and let the meat cook very slowly—it should be allowed about 
an hour to each pound—until tender, basting it frequently with 
the stock. Serve with made gravy, potatoes baked in their 
skins and boiled Brussels sprouts. 

Success will depend on slow cooking and the small amount 
of liquid used. If, during the cooking, this becomes absorbed 
a little more may be added, but there must not be more liquid 
than just enough to prevent burning, and to keep the joint 
basted. There will be no “left overs” of this joint, for 
pot-roasted beef is much better cold than hot. Should a 
joint of meat prove a problem to the mistress of a small 
house, a beef steak, stuffed, rolled and tied into shape, is 
excellent when pot-roasted. 


A Jornt oF Roast Pork 


Pork is another favourite Christmas dish, and the usual 
English way of serving it with brown gravy, apple and tomato 
sauces may be varied by adopting some of the Christmas 
customs of other countries. In Finland and Denmark the 
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Christmas joint of pork is treated in this way. A thin paste 
of four and water is made, and with this the joint is covered 
completely. It is then put on a tin with plenty of good 
dripping, some apples left whole, and some well-washed 
runes. Bake in a good oven, basting the joint through the 
paste thoroughly with the fat. Half an hour before it has 
finished cooking remove the paste, lightly flour the joint 
and continue to cook until nicely browned. Send to table 
with good gravy and a garnish of the apples and prunes. 


CONCERNING VENISON 


Sometimes a gift of venison is received at Christmas, 
and though the finest joint for roasting is the haunch, the 
loin and neck are also good roasting pieces. The flesh should 
be dark and of fine grain and the fat firm and white. Hang 
before use in order that the right flavour may be acquired. 
Brush over the joint with melted dripping and wrap it, first 
in greased paper and then in a flour-and-water paste. Roast 
in the oven, keeping the joint well basted with the fat in the 
pan. Remove the coverings an hour before it finishes cook- 
ing ; dredge it with flour and finish cooking—basting it well— 
until nicely browned. Plainly boiled vegetables, stewed 
cranberries and good brown gravy are the best accompani- 
ments. 

SaLaDs IN WINTER TIME 


We in England pay too little attention to winter salads, 
yet at no time is this dish more welcome than at the Christmas 
season. A salad dressed with oil and vinegar is as good on 
Christmas Day as at midsummer. A pleasing alliance of 
bitter-sweet characteristic is beetroot with chicory. Cut a 
cooked beetroot into small pieces ; put into a bowl and cover 
them with French dressing. Leave them for an hour in a 
cold place, and just before serving add several heads of chicory 
that have been sliced and left in cold water for about half an 
hour. Again, beetroot and grated horseradish is good ; also 
cooked cauliflower broken into neat pieces and added to slices 
of tomato. 


An EXcELLENT CoLp PIE For PACKING 


For despatching to absent friends such things as will pack 
easily should be chosen. The following is to be recom- 
mended. Prepare either a pheasant or a large rabbit and 
remove all flesh from the bones, and cut it into small pieces. 
To it add three-quarters of a pound of beef and four ounces 
of bacon, both cut up small, and put into a deep dish. Over 
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these pour a mixture made of a glass of white wine, two 
tablespoonfuls each of salad oil and mild vinegar, a sliced 
carrot, a sliced onion and a spoonful of chopped parsley, 
Cover the dish and let it stand overnight. Meanwhile, break 
up the bones, cover them with cold water, add a little cut-up 
carrot. and onion, pepper and salt, and stew slowly to extract 
all goodness. Strain away the liquid and return it to a sauce. 
pan ; add two leaves of gelatine, and when this is dissolved 
strain again. With a piece of short crust pastry line a greased 
bread tin. Put in the pieces of meat drained from the 
marinade and two hard-boiled eggs cut into slices, and cover 
all with a layer of the pastry, leaving a hole in the centre of 
it. Bake in a moderate oven, and, when cooled somewhat, 
pour in the stock and let the pie go quite cold and firm before 
removing it from the tin and packing it. 4 


WARTIME PUDDINGS 


The quantity of Empire dried fruits for Christmas will be 
limited, but there will be supplies to go round if carefully 
used. Here is a mixture for a wartime pudding approved 
by the Ministry of Food. The ingredients needed are 3 oz. 
flour, 6 oz. breadcrumbs, 4 oz. each of chopped suet and 
brown sugar, | lb. mixed fruit, made up as follows : 4 oz. each 
of chopped prunes, stoned and chopped raisins, currants and 
sultanas, 2 oz. chopped nuts, two eggs, a small raw carrot 
finely grated, a tablespoonful of marmalade, the juice of an 
orange and stout for mixing. Mix all the dry ingredients 
and moisten with the marmalade, beaten eggs, orange juice 
and stout. Stir vigorously before putting the mixture into 
greased basins. Cover each with a scalded and floured cloth 
and boil for at least six hours. 


CHESTNUT CARAMEL 


A good and inexpensive sweet that is always welcome 
on the Christmas dinner table. From half a pound of chest- 
nuts remove the outer and inner skins. Put the peeled chest- 
nuts into a saucepan with half a pint of milk and simmer 
until the nuts are soft and have absorbed the milk. Add 
2 oz. sugar during the last few minutes of cooking. Rub the 
cooked nuts through a sieve and flavour the purée with 
vanilla essence. When finished, the purée must be thick 
enough to be arranged on a dish in the form of a pyramid. 
Set it aside to cool. Make a caramel by cooking together 
6 oz. sugar and the juice of half a lemon until brown. Pour 
this over the chestnut pyramid and round the base pour 
a little custard. 
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Ham AND BRAWN 


In view of the fact that many will be able to use the pro- 
ducts of home-fed and killed pigs this winter, this special way 
of treating a ham will be greatly appreciated. Half boil the 
ham in the usual way; take it out and remove the skin. 
Dredge the ham with fine oatmeal and baste with a little 
melted margarine. Finish the cooking by baking in the 
oven. Or the ham, after being half boiled, may be wrapped 
in a flour-and-water paste and baked in the oven until done. 

Half a pig’s head helps to make a good brawn, an excellent 
dish for breakfast. Wash the head, put it into a saucepan 
with half a pound of gravy beef cut into pieces. Add four 
cloves, twelve peppercorns and a little salt. Also enough 
cold water to cover the meat and cook slowly until quite 
tender. Remove all the bones, press the meat and the liquid 
intoa mould. Puta plate on top and weight it down until set. 


JESSIE J. WILLIAMS. 


DUSTY TREASURE 


Usvaty, while my car is being greased at the garage, I slip 
across to the little second-hand bookshop on the other side 
of the London Road. I suppose, as bookshops go, one should 
hardly describe it as choice, but to some all bookshops are 
choice and I, for one, have now arrived at an age and a 
condition of appreciation when to look down the narrow 
crowded aisles of even a third-rate second-hand bookshop 
fills me with awe and excitement. It is a graveyard of 
human endeavour and emotions where those who seek may 
find strange things. 

Think of the infinite toil, the hopes and hungers, joys and 
sorrows that urged on the pens of all those myriad authors, 
Little shrivelled men starving in dusty garrets, hard put to 
find the ink and paper for their quills. Big lusty men 
inspired mainly by a plenitude of beef and beer. Spare 
niggling fellows seeking to ferret out fresh meanings for 
words to add to their dictionaries, which were always new, 
and hard-headed practical folk putting down crude facts and 
data for other people to crib and re-shape in later years as 
their own. How fascinating, too, are those innumerable 
parsons writing interminably of their God, forever weaving 
different patterns into the same fabric of belief, much as a 
kaleidoscope turns its bits and pieces to an endless variation. 
Men and women who have done with life and loving and 
now, for the most part, lie forgotten save for the covers which 
retain their names and epitaphs. 

Some people, most people, glancing down those narrow 
aisles crammed with books see them upright on their shelves, 
worn, dusty, and infinitely quiet, and turn away, having seen 
no more. To them maybe a churchyard is a quiet place. 
Lack of imagination may spare one much pain, but with what 
a loss of beauty and of interest. To me it seems as if all the 
tremendous urge and turmoil, the tragedies and happenings, 
tears and laughter, which went to form those books, had, in 
the twinkling of an eye, become suddenly stilled, frozen into 
immobility at the very moment of my entry. As though a 
whole roomful—nay a whole townful of people with all its 
varied industries, its bustle and noise and chatter, was held 
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in a state of suspended animation. Surely the dust motes 
dancing in that single ray of sunlight slanting across the 
shop still mark the activity of a moment ago ? 

Inside those worn covers lie the ghosts of the past and, 
as I pass down the rows I seem to hear the murmur, “ Will he 
choose me?” “Is my turn come at last ?”’ while from the 
gerried clerical ranks a reminder of moth and the rust that 
corrupts is almost audible. 

But I am not a casual buyer of books. To-day I seek for 
dusty, even earthy, treasure, and here I find it in those 
volumes which promise curiosities of garden lore. They 
need not be very old to hold strange things. Once I picked 
out a little book called Multum in Parvo Gardening, by one 
Samuel Wood, published in 1897. He was a very optimistic 
person who had worked out, on paper, a method by which it 
was possible to “‘ make an acre of land, without glass, pay a 
profit of £620 per annum.” I regret that Samuel did not 
put his picture into his book, for he was a most plausible 
rascal, born before his time, who, I am perfectly certain, had 
never so much as potted a geranium. Had he lived to-day 
he would no doubt have made a large fortune from mushrooms. 

He held wonderful theories of his own about such troubles 
as potato blight. Modern bio-chemists of to-day have wonder- 
ful theories, too, but I doubt if any one of them would agree 
with Samuel’s assertion that nitric acid present in the air 
combines with fog to form sulphuretted hydrogen, which, 
falling on the leaf, induces that fell disease! Credulous as I 
am, I shy at accepting that. 

Then there are those thick and heavy volumes so highly 
priced and popular about one hundred years ago, in which 
sumptuous plates show polychromatic melons and exotic 
orchids, all tinted in by hand. They bring me visions of very 
early Victorian maidens, heads bowed, fringes in front and 
pigtails behind, each assiduously sucking her paint brush 
prior to dabbing a single tint on her pile of unbound 
illustrations. 

One such volume, which I bought last year, has 986 
pages of meticulously collected and indexed information. It 
is a magnum opus and cost me half a crown, or sixpence a 
pound. Once, as the hieroglyphics on the back page show, 
it was second-hand at 22s. 6d., then it dropped to 17s., 
passed through the series of signs so dear to the bookseller, 
DP/-, P/-, to VP/- and finally 2s. 6d. Never mind, James 

derson, your Practical Gardening, with its fine gold- 
tooled black leather cover stands among honoured names 
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and I hope that, when all is quiet, you slip out from between 
your stiff covers and browse with your canny Scotch eye 
among such moderns as Bunyard, Crane, Bailey and Hall. 

Here is a thin little volume of 1837 by John Rogers, who 
was a true fruit-grower and quite a character as well. It 
was printed by Charles Wood, of Poppin’s Court, off Fleet 
Street, and very nicely printed, too. I wonder where 
Poppin’s Court stood, I can find no mention of it to-day. 

What Mr. Rogers did not know about fruit-growing is as 
little as no matter. He demanded a good reason for any 
result, and, having savoured and appreciated that reason, 
he was concerned as to how best it might be applied. His 
opinion on the different stocks for fruit trees might have been 
dictated to-day by the director of East Malling Research 
Station. Even one hundred years ago he was using a fruit 
tree wash compounded of lime, sulphur and nicotine, though 
the very best authorities of to-day credit Grison with first 
suggesting lime sulphur as a fungicide in 1852. 

In those days technical books were few and far between 
and it must have been easy to keep up with current knowledge 
and practice. Nowadays, when the bibliography of such a 
recent insecticide as Derris Root runs into thousands of 
references, the tide of accumulated knowledge is apt to leave 
one stranded and gasping on the shores of ignorance. 

See this one in its modest leather cover. Every Man His 
Own Gardener, by Thomas Mawe, gardener to the Duke of 
Leeds in 1777. He was the Mr. Middleton of his day. It is 
a very comprehensive work, though not one to read in bed, 
for, though but seven inches by four, the 700 pages are 
mighty small print with forty lines to a page. What do you 
know of growing liquorice? Have you any idea when to 
pull up a rocambole, or that what we call Love in a Mist 
our forebears miscalled Devil in a Bush ? You will find all 
these and more fully dealt with between those brown leather 
covers, but I doubt if you will find in your copy, as I did in 
mine, a fragile frond of maidenhair and two incredibly thin 
and brittle rose petals marking some tender passage of 
which the text can give no reference. 

In that bookshop, in the spring of last year, for four 
shillings I picked up a copy of Sylva, by John Evelyn. It is 
a discourse on the forest trees and is dedicated to Charles II. 
in 1669. It is a well-known work and in its day was a best 
seller, yet who can handle a book published just three years 
after the great fire of London without a mild thrill? You 
will remember how his contemporary, Pepys, was intrigued 
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by Evelyn’s cleverness ? In my copy some previous owner 
has very kindly pasted a portrait of the author by Kneller. 
A spare man with a keen humorous face, his grey hair brushed 
pack over his shoulder and holding a book which might well 
be the very volume itself. 

In Sylva Evelyn voiced a plea for the re-afforestation of 
England, then being rapidly denuded of timber by the newly 
established glass factories and iron foundries. He shows 
how he himself has been directly responsible for inducing 
landowners to plant over two million good timber trees. We 
could do with a few Evelyns to-day, for history ever repeats 
itself and timber must be a better proposition than derelict 
land. 

Anyone who reads this book and does so realising that 
forestry was but one of a score of the erudite interests of a 
very busy man, must marvel at Evelyns’ knowledge and 
grasp of his subject. Perry and cider making, too, held no 
secrets from him, while his Gardener’s Almanack is full of 
interest. Curiously enough he names half a dozen apples as 
fit to use in April, while in his day it seems that both cherries 
and strawberries ripened in May. We moderns buy imported 
apples in April, if we buy them at all, and do not expect home- 
grown cherries or strawberries until well on in June. 

I like to imagine that while I sleep John Evelyn and 
John Rogers take shape within my darkened study and find 
much to discuss, for they are kindred spirits. Thomas Mawe 
will no doubt remind them that, as gardener to an earl, he, 
too, is worthy of consideration, but will find in James Anderson 
a brother who will talk gardening for ever. As for that 
rascal, Samuel Wood, if he be wise he will stay where he is 
and listen to those past masters of a very noble art, since, 
compared with them, he is a mere tyro and not a very honest 
tyro at that. 


RayMonp Busa. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


EK. F. BENSON’S LAST MEMORIES 


Wirt Final Edition (Longmans, 15s.), which E. F. Benson 
had just finished before his death at the age of seventy, the 
long row of books written by one or other of the Benson 
brothers comes to an end. They all three had the gift—or 
was it also the curse ?—of being able to write with a lucid 
and graceful facility, and they enjoyed writing intensely as 
an activity. None of them very highly enjoyed the pro- 
ductions of the other two, and, as they were all admirable 
critics, we need not here pursue the matter of criticism any 
further. There is a highly amusing passage in this book where 
E. F. Benson describes how, when they all three happened to 
be staying together with their mother, and all writing hard, 
she suggested that each should write for her amusement a 
parody of one of the other’s books. All having a slightly 
malicious sense of humour, they readily agreed, and the 
task was accomplished in a day. When evening came they 
read their productions out loud: Arthur parodied Hugh, 
with a story of an aged and saintly Roman Catholic priest 
who communed with the unseen while refreshing himself 
with nips of port from a decanter which he concealed behind 
his breviary if anyone came in, Hugh parodied Arthur with 
the musings of “a wise, patient, wistful middle-aged gentle- 
man” while he sat by a mullioned window gazing at Fair 
Nature and musing on the rudeness of his gardener, while 
Hugh with zest parodied Fred’s typical novel of society. Mrs. 
Benson sat helpless with laughter as she listened to all three, 
but, as the author frankly revealed, there was a look of 
frosty and puzzled pain on the face of the particular brother 
who was being imitated, while the other two shared their 
mother’s amusement. Arthur Benson was by far the most 
prolific of the three: in fact, he was definitely unhappy 
unless daily, from five to eight in the evening, no matter what 
his other business, he could sit down and turn out page after 
page of graceful, easy prose. It is hardly surprising to learn 
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that the diary which he bequeathed to Magdalene College is 
four million words long, and that the unfortunate E. F., 
whose task it was during his lifetime to clear up after his 
mother, his sister and his two brothers had left the mortal 
scene, found an enormous collection of typed unpublished 
manuscripts in Arthur’s room after his death, and that he 
decided to publish none of them except a collection of ghost 
stories which had no success. Nevertheless, whatever pos- 
terity may say, all these three were successful authors and 
gave a great deal of pleasure to other men and women of their 
day. Indeed, Arthur Benson, though he deplored in his diary 
that instead of writing the “‘ great and beautiful book ”’ of his 
desire he had become “ the beloved author of a feminine tea- 
party kind of audience,” had a regular “ fan-mail ”’ which he 
affected to regret but sedulously replied to, and it was 
through his books that the friendship arose with a wealthy 
American lady by whose benefactions Magdalene College was 
so signally endowed. It is a strange and chastening thought 
that this diversion of superfluous money to educational 
purposes would not probably have been brought about 
by literature of a more incisive and inspired kind. 

All three of them, except possibly Father Benson, whose 
novels had propagandist aims and who died comparatively 
young, had misgivings about their writing. E. F. Benson, 
who was the sanest and most normal of the three, with an 
immense enjoyment of physical exercise, social amusements 
and following the seasons of the year in a succession of 
delightful places, postponed his self-examination till thirty 
years after the publication of Dodo. He then realised 
that his literary career had come to a dead stop, or was 
slowly moving backwards, although he enjoyed writing, and 
earning money by writing, as much as ever. So he conducted, 
as he confesses, an “‘ honest inquiry, humiliating but whole- 
some,” into all his past work, pronounced himself guilty as 
regards a “horrid large number” of his books, but not 
guilty on account of Sheaves, The Luck of the Vails, The 
Climber and David Blaize. Having thus well chosen the 
documents for his defence, he considered what to do next, 
and he considered very fruitfully. Biography was his choice, 
and it kept him and his readers happy for the rest of his life. 
Had he written nothing more than his sane but engrossing 
life of Charlotte Bronté, he would have deserved the highest 
gratitude. And now, here is his last book, a model of well and 
urbanely conducted autobiography, in which, without much 
tiresome chronology, he surveys the years from about 1900 
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to the present and what they brought to him in friends, 
experiences, joys and disappointments. Of public affairs he 
says hardly anything. The impressions that remain are those 
of himself moving gently down the years towards old age, 
pain and greater solitude, all philosophically endured, of hig 
mother and her home of widowhood at Tremans, of his 
brothers and their foibles, of his unhappy sister, of Capri 
before the last war and of Rye, and of certain unusual per. 
sonalities such as Lord Battersea, the magnifico, Philip Burne. 
Jones, the impassioned drifter J. E. Brooks of Capri and of 
the great Henry James, whose house Fate unexpectedly 
thrust upon him. If my own reactions are any criterion, 
here is a book which those whose thoughts are not too pain. 
fully engrossed by the immediate present and the future can 
read even twice and then regret that there is no more. 


At the same time, I confess to have wondered occasionally 
while reading what modicum of age or kindred experience 
would be necessary for the keen enjoyment of this record. 
What would it mean, for instance, if the name and figure of 
no Benson stood for anything in the reader’s memory? 
What, if one had neither heard Hugh Benson in the pulpit, 
remembered Arthur Benson’s face at Eton or Cambridge, 
nor met Fred Benson skating, playing golf, country-housing or 
concert-going ? What, if the three letters spelling ‘“ Rye” 
have no more significance than those spelling ‘ Kew”? 
What, if the words “ Henry James” contain no hint of 
person or voice? I cannot tell: I can only say that the 
opening of the first chapter gives a rhythm and a key to the 
whole book. 


“It was a great honour and something of an adventure 
to be asked to stay with Henry James in this house at Rye 
which he had lately bought.” 


This is the opening of an artist who saw the lines of his 
composition before him. From Lamb House as guest and 
from Rye as a charmed week-ender to Lamb House as owner 
and to Rye as three times mayor, this is the movement. To 
make the best of it, the overtones must be in the ear. Henry 
James, for instance, is a collocation of two very ordinary 
names. Those who remember for what a volume it stood, in 
London and in Rye, at the beginning of this century are 
gradually diminishing in number. I myself well remember 
some rooms above a greengrocer’s shop in the High Street of 
Rye, which smelt abominably of apples, but were reasonably 
cheap for two Oxford undergraduates reading hard in their 
last year. As I was reading some tome of philosophy beside 
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the open window, I became aware of a conversational process 
in the street quite unlike anything heard before. A man’s 
voice, commanding attention but at the same time almost 
passionately striving to make its utterances comprehensible, 
with parentheses, elaborations and pauses not meant to be 
broken followed by more triumphant embroideries of sound, 
distracted me from Lotze’s “ Logic”: the words did not 
reach me, but the performance did. I looked out above the 
cauliflowers and cabbages of the ground floor. There in the 
middle of the narrow street—no motor vehicle desecrated it 
yet—stood a stocky middle-aged man with a compelling face 
apostrophising a lady, who listened without surprise to this 
conversational coloratura. ‘“‘ That must be Henry James,” 
Iremarked to my companion, for, although not yet one of the 
cult, I had got far enough in English literature to be aware of 
hisstyle. It was an indelible impression, not really ever added 
to by actually being addressed by the great man himself 
(in a sentence ending with the words “in point” that con- 
veyed absolutely nothing to my apprehension except of 
intended benevolence towards one engaged to marry some- 
body for whom he also felt benevolently), nor by reading 
nearly all his works, nor by being privileged to hear the 
affectionate anecdotes of those who spoke of him as “‘ Henry ” 
and could read out letters from him with approximations to 
his vocal methods. Equally, Rye before the last war, almost 
without motors, the little steam tram plying to still virgin 
Camber, the prepossessions, the type of visitor, the things 
talked about, the books discussed. Once Madame Duclaux 
came unexpectedly to tea at a house where I was playing the 
accompaniment of Brahms’ songs for my hostess, a pupil of 
Marie Fillunger’s—and who now remembers her voice and 
her most unfortunate appearance ?—and this interruption 
filled me with unreasoning annoyance. The annoyances all 
too soon to come from abroad were still invisible. But, 
returning to Henry James, I cannot give full marks to the 
example of his conversation which is here quoted as having 
been entered in Arthur Benson’s diary. It is on the subject of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s novels and how he tried to read them at 
Henley’s behest but was confirmed in his belief that they 
were no good; it will pass very well, but it is without the 
authentic note and the individual emphasis which made his 
talk so extraordinary. The best imitator whom I ever heard, 
when he resisted the temptation to overdo the comic effects, 
is Mr. Compton Mackenzie, who also stayed with Henry 
James about the time of that article on the young English 
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novelists which Mr. George Prothero, according to E. Ff, 
Benson, read three times and failed to comprehend. The 
subject of Mr. Mackenzie’s imitation is Henry James’ attempt 
to couch in language worthy of his guest’s attention an 
explanation of an interruption by his housekeeper to the 
effect that more marmalade must be ordered. Like the 
classical poets of France, he was embarrassed to express the 
downright and the workaday; and this, to my mind, was 
more than an amiable idiosyncrasy. There was a hidden horror 
of stark reality somewhere in his subconsciousness, and his 
method of escaping from it, brilliant as it was in suggestion 
and imaginative subtlety, does not conceal the weakness, even 
in his greatest novels. 

But I must pass from Henry James, Rye and Lamb 
House, where E. F. Benson settled down to bear old age and 
arthritis without complaining, and round the walls of which 
I walked quite recently without seeing the apparition of the 
man wrapped in a cape of which he so convincingly tells. 
My apology for dwelling so long there is simply that the mind, 
where it has associations, can dwell at volume-length on a 
single sentence. Similarly, one who had known Capri in the 
heyday of about 1910, unspoiled by Italian exploitation and 
peopled by a collection of brilliant oddities who respected 
one another’s foibles, would dwell far longer than one who had 
never known them on the pages where our author describes 
his days there in company with the assiduous but contented 
failure, J. E. Brooks, whose feebly pursued ambition was 
to translate Hérédia’s sonnets into jewelled English verse 
and to learn by heart one or two of Beethoven’s sonatas. 
There was apparently no glimmering of a likelihood that he 
would ever succeed in either, but this bitter truth was con- 
cealed from him, so most of his life was happy. On the other 
hand, there is one part of the book which practically every 
reader will have to accept without hearing the overtones; 
and that is the picture of Mrs. Benson, the Archbishop's 
widow, bravely facing life anew, with its first object gone, 
in her house at Tremans in Sussex, and resolutely opposing 
her deep consciousness ‘‘ of nothing but gratitude and joy 
and love” to the knowledge that her ministrations were no 
longer needed and to the unhappiness caused by the mental 
condition of her daughter Maggie. This last is a tragic story, 
and I need not dwell on it, since E. F. Benson tells it with 
great and sympathetic skill. It was not only tragic in itself, 
but its effect upon Arthur Benson was disastrous ; and it 18 
now that we learn how dangerously near to the same fate he 
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was brought by dwelling on his sister’s disaster. Luckily this 
tragedy was averted, and E. F. Benson’s description of how 
the brightness began to return and the genial tyranny of 
Arthur began to reassert itself at Rye is not without a touch 
of malice. One wonders, indeed, to be told how little sympathy 
there was between these three brothers, in spite of their close 
associations. With the obvious intention to be fair, E. F. 
shows the same humorous detachment in describing Hugh 
Benson’s chapel at Tremans, his installation at Hare Street 
and his most unfortunate association with Baron Corvo, 
otherwise Rolfe, who made his latter years a burden with 
abusive letters. But for his mother, the best man, by far, 
of them all, he keeps nothing but the deepest affection and 
respect, even though he failed to live comfortably with her 
for long at a time: and whatever parts of the book may be 
taxed with cattishness, those in which Mrs. Benson appears 
have no trace of it, even the detailed account of a day at 
Tremans while Maggie was there, with its round of duties and 
occupations and its undercurrent of strain and trouble. And 
the author says that he writes of the miseries because their 
very darkness illuminates the same unfading memory : 


“‘ Within three years my mother had lost a son and a 
daughter, and now another son was beset by this malady 
of the mind which made him daily long for death. None 
of these sorrows affected her inward happiness. It 
welled out, clear and pellucid, for the spring that fed it 
was the faith which nothing could cloud. She wrote 
to a friend, ‘ Faith is not a bundle of mere spiritual 
truths, but a condition of soul which I should describe as 
eternal life.’ That to her was the power which not only 
consoled but was the cause of her happiness, and that 
condition of soul was hers.” 


It would have been well for Arthur Benson if the same 
condition had been his, but he only pretended that it 
was when he wrote The Upton Letters, From a College Window 
and his volumes of essay, homily and happy description 
which endeared him to the female tea-party. Perhaps “ pre- 
tended” is an unfair word, for his brother asserts that he 
was perfectly sincere while he wrote them, but that they were 
@ reflection of a second personality who only came into 
existence when he was sitting in an armchair writing. His 
other, and more real, personality was quite different. It made 
him “the most humorous and entertaining of companions, 
appreciative and incisively critical.” He once wrote in his 
diary: “In my books I am solemn, sweet, refined; in real 
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life I am rather vehement, sharp, contemptuous and a bus 
mocker.” His diary, extracts from which have been edited 
by Mr. Percy Lubbock, was the work of what E. F. called 
Personality I, revealing something of which there is not the 
smallest trace in “those serene books, with their gentle 
meditative musings, by which his readers knew him.” It wasa 
** secret document in which he rendered himself with all the 
fidelity and frankness of which he was capable, a colossal 
self-portrait.”” It was also full of sharply critical comments 
on his friends, so that the injunction not to publish in ful 
till after fifty years was wise. Whether it will ever be pub. 
. lished, nobody can say, and that it might prove to be a docu. 
ment of great psychological interest appears to me doubtful, 
for, as his brother truly writes, ‘“ he shunned all kinds of 
adventure, spiritual or mental, which were likely to stir him 
into disquieting emotion.” To me, as an Eton boy, the 
sight of Arthur Benson, who wore a silk M.A. gown much 
more often than any other master, suggested something 
slightly flabby; but I never knew him, and was always 
told that to be “‘ up to him ”’ was a great experience. When 
his books began to flow—and I had some of them to review— 
I could not help feeling that my intuition had been right. 
The impression that we get of him from this last book of his 
brother’s is, at all events, one of the best that will ever be 
gained from a contemporary witness. 

As a contemporary witness E. F. Benson is unfailingly 
delightful. His sketches of the late Lord Halifax, of the 
ladies (George Eliot being the type) whom he calls “‘ Sybils,” 
of the lively atmosphere in the household of Sir George Lewis, 
and his description of a hectic day while staying with Marie 
Corelli must be read at length to be appreciated, as must his 
account of his gardening at Rye and the happy experiences 
of his mayoralty. The best of E. F. Benson was, perhaps, to 
be found in his books, whereas the best of his two brothers 
was certainly outside them. To one who had known Arthur 
Benson, E. F. was unimpressive at first meeting, a little 
reserved, and not so genial. But the love of games and 
company gave him, as an author, a geniality which neither 
of them attained. He may, as he confesses, have made up for 
want of genuine emotion by a false sentimentality, but he 
wrote with unfailing grace and liveliness, and by no means 
superficially of human nature. The conditions which grew 
these three Bensons are passing away and will probably never 
return: it is just as well that their essence should have been 
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TWO AUNTS 


Two GENERATIONS. With a Preface and Edited by Osbert 
Sitwell. (Macmillan, 15s.) The Sitwells are an ancient 
Derbyshire family still established—thanks be—in the old 
Tudor house at Renishaw, shorn though this has been of much 
of its furniture and heirlooms. The editor is right in his 
opinion that the reminiscences of his great aunt and the 
youthful diary of his maiden aunt will prove as attractive 
to the general reader as they are to himself. In his preface 
he comments on them from the standpoint of a third—and 
widely different—generation. Shrewd as his comments are, 
they fail to take into account that the ways of life here 
described were not universal in Victorian days, be these early 
or late. He has had the luck to discover two individual 
and characteristic interpretations of life as it was led by two 
separate, and not very numerous, “sets” in society, both 
written by women who shared the Sitwell gift for observation 
and description. We are grateful to him for having let us 
share them too. 

Georgina Sitwell, afterwards the wife of Archibald Camp- 
bell Swinton, of Kinmerghame, set down, in her old age, 
her recollections of childhood and girlhood. These cover, 
roughly, the twenties, thirties and forties of the nineteenth 
century. She tells of a traditional hospitality and a carefree 
expenditure of money which were nowhere more prevalent 
than in the Northern Midlands from whence she came. The 
“ public days ”’ of entertainment at Wentworth and elsewhere, 
for instance, were peculiar to that part of the world. It is 
a fresh and delightful picture of home and family life in varied 
surroundings, of happy autumns on Speyside and Deeside, a 
combination of “the best of everything ” with a thread of 
order and regularity running through it all. That it was not 
altogether typical of her times is proved by the fact that it 
ended in financial ruin when the authoress was only twenty- 
two. No doubt she saw her youth through rose-coloured 
spectacles, and she is not always accurate—surely Sir George 
Sitwell’s postillions, taking the carriage in state to Doncaster 
races, were guilty neither of riding the right leader and 
wheeler, nor of describing their performance in those terms ? 
But the whole thing makes a delightful story ; Mrs. Campbell 
Swinton must have been a person whom it would have been 
a pleasure to know. 

Miss Florence Sitwell, on the other hand, draws a character 
sketch of a very different kind. Her mother, the widow of 
Mrs. Campbell Swinton’s eldest brother, lived in the odour 
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of extreme sanctity, having from her youth up denied herself |‘ 


the pleasures of the world. Of her two children, George, 


the son, passed through Eton into the First Life Guards anq | 
escaped the home atmosphere which brooded thickly ove } 
Florence. The girl lived in an orgy of hymn singing and | 


discussions on spiritual problems with her cousins, for Lady 


Sitwell’s sisters, the mothers of large families, shared he 

views. Recreation was only sought in the society of ap | 
Archdeacon and an Archbishop, the latter being her kinsman | 
and guardian, Dr. Tait, of Canterbury. It is possible that } 


both these clerics strove to lighten the burden of obligatory 
piety resting on the family shoulders, but the effect of it on 
Florence’s somewhat morbid nature was tremendous. Even 
when she was taken to London at eighteen to see the world, 


evening engagements had no place in the programme; her | 


dissipations were confined to tea-parties at the houses of her 
mother’s friends. No shadow of a young man falls on the 
pages. Her whole atmosphere is redolent of an earnest 
evangelicalism, typified by Lord Radstock among other, 
which flourished among a certain set in the seventies and 
eighties, though it was even then regarded as peculiar by the 
outside world. 


Many elderly readers will be reminded of their ow | 


contemporary schoolroom diaries, which perished prematurely 
through lack of matter and variety. But we are not all 
Sitwells and Florence has given us a picture worth preserving. 


LAND AND SEA 

DuNKIRK AND AFTER. By Gordon Beckles. (Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d. net.) Sea Power. By T124. (Cape, 8s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Beckles has written a strong book and a forcible indict: 
ment. He is described in the “ charge sheet ”’ as a journalist, 
but this book is the work of a Recorder ; it is a record of 
things that happened during five weeks starting May 10th, 
1940, culminating in the collapse of France, whose bowels 
had turned to water. 

“‘ Depart, I say, and let us have done with you. In the 
name of God—go!” That was Amery to Chamberlain; 
quoting Cromwell at the beginning of this period. 

‘“‘ Every Briton should go down on his knees each night 
and thank God that it was France and not this island that 
took the first shock of mechanised warfare and revealed the 
weakness of the Allied conceptions of how to win a wat.” 
Thus Beckles, recording at the end of 250 pages what he 
observed and has put down in terse and vivid language. 

May 10th: Europe snoring uneasily after eight months 
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of dreams and nightmares. Where in that period of waiting 


is there a sign of any understanding of a strategical plan ? 


+ June 10th, 11th, 12th—any day you like to June 16th: 
| Where is there a clue that anybody knew what anyone else 
- wasdoing ? But our Recorder does not say “ this was bad,” 


or “I told you so”; he is content to record the epic story 


| which culminated in the miraculous saving of 221,000 British 
- and 115,000 French at Dunkirk, and he goes on to describe 


the subsequent operations which ended in the complete 


| deflation of France. It is a narrative which tells in as much 


detail as we can bear the history of the B.E.F. from the 
moment when Hitler kicked us out of slumber, blew up the 
Maginot theory of Troglodyte defence, and sent the Allied 
armies hurtling back in headlong flight. The term headlong 
is used deliberately. In war there are these several kinds of 


_ backward movement: strategic retirement ; withdrawal to 


prepared positions ; retreat (N.B.—“ The British Army never 
retreats ’—yet it always does! There are few instances in 
history where the British Army did not retreat; it is our 
inevitable initial strategic move) ; and finally ““ SkEDADDLE.” 
This was a SKEDADDLE on a gigantic scale. 


The author is wise in his tacit refusal to criticise or appor- 
tion blame, but some day posterity will be told why, if the 
Maginot Line embodied the salvation of France, it was not 
continued from Metz to the sea; why “Lines of Torres 
Vedras ’” were not dug behind it to provide against a possible 
break through ; why the defence of the, to us, vital Channel 
ports was left to the French ; what were the inner reasons 
for that rapid retreat. The pen portraits of the leading figures 
in the drama are memorable and scrupulously fair; the 
author has no garlands to bestow or mud to sling, for which 
we may be grateful. 


Two minor points must be raised: Mr. Beckles talks of 
“ Bosches,” e.g., p. 182. With due respect to the T'elegraph’s 
report of Mr. Churchill’s speech to the French—to those 
who took part in the last war “ the only good boche is a dead 
boche.”” In writing of Germans the operative word is BocuE. 
Again, on p. 196, he says: “ the putsch towards the Channel 
was certainly going with horrifying rapidity.” He ought to 
be able to distinguish between a “ Putsch ” and a “ Push.” 
Apart from that there are few criticisms to offer; it is a 
thoroughly good book. The plates actually correspond to 
the letterpress and are well produced. 

“The author of Sea Power, who is a well-known writer 
on naval and military affairs, is obliged, in this instance 
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and for reasons beyond his control, to resort to a pen-name,” 


These words appear in three places on the dust-cover and} 
afford a foretaste of the contents which the book itself dog } 
not dispel. Many people are addicted to a triple repetition— } 
either to convince others, to fortify their own opinion, or jp | 
the belief that thrice is lucky or true ; but in this book cop. } 
tinuous hammering fails to convince one reader at least that | 
the dogmatic statement of the only way to salvation for this } 


Empire in war is true. 


The controversy between two schools of thought ha } 


lasted for years and will probably go on for ever—one schoo 
believes that the salvation of the Empire depends upon ow 
ability to adjust the balance of power in Europe coupled 
with a supreme navy ; the other maintains that our prosperity 
_and security can be assured only by overwhelming sea power 
and that form of isolation which eschews the interests of any 
other nation whatsoever and only permits the niggardly use 
of such land forces as may be dictated by naval strategy. 


It would be too sweeping to assert that the author is an | 


uncompromising exponent of the latter doctrine ; he prefer 
to stress statements showing the failures, in past history, of 


the supporters of the ‘‘ Continental Strategy,” rather than to | 


examine dispassionately what might have happened but for 
blunders, incompetence, or ill-luck. It is difficult to do 
justice to 250 pages of drumfire on an obvious obsession, 
but we question whether calculations of the respective costs 
of Navy and Army in pre-war yéars and during the Great 
War, culminating in a comparison of the cost per man, justify 
the suggestion that the financial equivalent of the B.E.F. 
(in terms of Navy, so many hundred battleships and so many 


thousand destroyers and bluejackets) would have made all | 


the difference to the duration and outcome of the war. Nor 
does it require 250 pages of special pleading to prove that if 
our Navy is destroyed the Empire must crumble. 

The solution ‘‘'T124” appears to offer for our salvation 
is: “having ensured our own security by ships and air- 
craft . . .”’ we should “ maintain a watching brief over the 
European turmoil . . . maintain ourselves as an outpost of 
freedom and sanity while the great German conflagration 
burns itself out,”’ having, incidentally, repudiated all liability 
to punish Germany and abandoned Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Norway, the Netherlands and France (this is his full list) to 
Nazi domination. 

The author’s ideal seems to be a supreme Navy and no 
friends—the enemy to have unlimited command of Europe 
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PREHISTORIC COMMUNITIES OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES 20/- net 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, D.Litt., D.Sc., F.S.A., F.B.A. 
(Professor of Prehistoric Archeology, University of Edinburgh) 
with 96 Illustrations in line and 16 half-tone plates. 


This book contains the first attempt to present a comprehensive account 
of the development of the societies inhabiting the British Isles in pre- 
historic times in the light of the intensive studies of British archeology 
during the last twenty years, studies which have not only enormously 
enlarged our knowledge but entirely revolutionized our views of the pre- 
Roman civilizations of Britain. While economic development is primarily 
stressed, an effort is made to give an appreciation of the imposing pre- 
historic monuments, such as Stonehenge, Grimspound, long barrows and 
chambered cairns, hill-forts and Scottish brochs. 


° 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICA 4&- net 


By J. E. TYLER (Lecturer at Sheffield University) 


“His presentation of the results of the best modern scholarship are admir- 
able. When it is considered that what little knowledge of American 
history the average English reader has is based on obsolete books and 
generously dosed with illusion the importance of a good and modern book 
like this is great.’’—The Times Literary Supplement. 


GERMANY THE AGGRESSOR ™ovs#2"" 


Second Edition 7/6 net 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW (Emeritus Professor of History, 
University of London) 
“ My feeling is one of unstinted admiration for a truly remarkable achieve- 
ment. Dr. Hearnshaw summarises the whole history of Germany from 
tribal days down to the Treaty of Verdun (943), and thence to the Treaty 
of Versailles and the present day. It is all here.’—Sir John Marriott in 
The Sunday Times. 


FAMOUS STAMPS 8/6 net 
By L. N. & M. WILLIAMS (Editors of “‘ The Stamp Lover,’’ etc.) 


“Never before has so ambitious an attempt been made to record the 
known facts concerning these stamps, and much which the authors relate 
has hitherto not been available in published form.’—H. R. Holmes, 
F.R.P.S.L., Editor of The Philatelic Journal of Great Britain. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD. 


LONDON & EDINBURGH 
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and a long and vulnerable coastline. Our action is thep 
obvious, we can attack with small land forces wherever we 
like, thanks to sea power. The present situation ought to 
suit him admirably, the Germans holding the coastline from 
the Arctic to Bayonne, Britain at bay with undisputed 
command of the sea—what is the matter with that ? Nothing, 
except that it is a pity we have so many soldiers trained and 
under arms ; they might spoil his picture by some day actually 
beating the Germans once more on land—even possibly on 
German soil. Advice on Imperial strategy, based on the 
geography of the Empire, is wholly lacking. 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT 


JANE Farrrax. A New Novel. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) Lovers of Emma, one of the cleverest, 
though not the most popular, of Jane Austen’s novels, have 
often pondered on the true character, previous experi- 
ences and ultimate destiny of that dark horse Jane 
Fairfax. Hidden as she is behind the fog of her aunt’s 
garrulity, we never really get to know her any better than 
did Emma Woodhouse. What did the real Jane mean us to 
make of the imaginary one? How came it that an affec. 
tionate and understanding upbringing produced this out- 
wardly polished and inwardly cryptic creature ? How did 
her engagement to Frank Churchill come about and how 
great were her chances of enduring happiness as his wife ? 
How far was Mr. Knightley’s gloomy forecast : “‘ Jane, Jane, 
you will be a miserable creature!” justified by the event? 
Miss Royde-Smith leaves the future to take care of itself, 
but sets herself to enlighten us with regard to the past. 

In so doing she falls into one cardinal error in that she 
bases Jane’s early difficulties on the assumption that her 
adopted father, Colonel Campbell, was a silly, philandering 
old man inclined to play the fool with her. Whereas the 
Colonel Campbell of Miss Austen’s creation was the strongest 
influence for good in Jane’s life, as witness her confession to 
her stepmother-in-law : “‘ Do not let any reflection fall on the 
principles . . . of the friends who brought me up. . . . With 
all the excuse that present circumstances may appear to 
give, I shall yet dread making the story known to Colonel 
Campbell.” 

Apart from that, Miss Royde-Smith has made a clever 
job of it for every hint thrown out in the original work is 
collected and woven into the plot. The summer at Wey- 
mouth which resulted in the marriage of one girl and the 
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Though the darkness of war shadows our land, the power of 


fo | enjoying Christmas has not lessened. 


_ The poor, the needy, the aged, the air-raid victims, the men and 
w | women of the Services . . . all look forward to Christmas and 


hope to spend it in time-honoured style. 

f, | The Church Army is making plans to give them a Christmas well 
worth remembering . . . a Christmas that will surpass all others 
infits kindliness’and goodwill. 

Your special gift will help to ensure this. Please send all* you 


possibly can to the Church Army. It means so much to those 


who have so little. 
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engagement of the other is plausibly described. The lowerin 
cloud of Jane’s future destiny as a governess, darkened } 
all that she had seen of the profession in the past, and the 
contrast of her fate with that of her very inferior friend, all 
go to produce a consistent character sketch and there is 
added to our portrait gallery a presentment of a sensible, 
farseeing woman of the world in the person of Mrs. Campbell. 


We are given a reasonable excuse for old Mr. Churchill’s | 


instant acceptance of Jane as a daughter-in-law, and there 
is an attraction in the theory that Mrs. Bates’s deafness was 
assumed as a protection against her daughter’s tongue and 
that, as an onlooker from her warm corner, she was the only 
one to see the game. 

Miss Austen herself might have enjoyed such a pastime 
as this, though she would have vigorously protested against 
Emma’s “ projecting teeth,” and would have disliked the 
crowding of so many of her characters on to one small canvas, 
Miss Royde-Smith seeks to explain too much. Thus, Admiral 
Crawford takes Lydia Wickham as his mistress ; Harriet 
Smith turns out to be Sir William Lucas’ daughter ; Bingleys, 
Darcys, a Captain Croft, pop in and out. Nevertheless, even 
fanatical Janites must admit that the thing is well done. 


A MAJOR TRAGEDY 

FINLAND, THE First Toran War. By John Langdon- 
Davies. (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) In books about the war the 
reader seeks first information and then a reasoned forecast 
tinged with reassurance. Stuff that leaves one muddled and 
apprehensive is slow poison. A book that helps to understand 
a new aspect of the war is a tonic. Not until these aspects 
have been appreciated is the ordinary reader likely to consider 
whether the book is of permanent or ephemeral interest: 
whether it is journalism or literature. 

Chapter I, “ Finnish Guerrilla,” is a first-class description 
of the epic fight put up by a little nation against unbelievable 
odds from November, 1939, to March, 1940, in the forests, 
in the snow and darkness and on the frozen lakes with which 
Finland is bespangled. Life and death in the snow are 
pictured with a sure touch and, incidentally, the author 
has set the stage with greater skill than any other writer 
whose work on this particular theatre of war has come our 
way. For example, he makes clear how Finnish culture, 
social structure and, above all, military preparation have been 
constrained by numerical weakness, comparative poverty and 
the threat of terrific pressure from without. 

And now for the powder hidden in the jam. Chapter I, 


—— 
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Section 3, comes as a shock. A Mr. Pritt suddenly appears 
in the guise of Aunt Sally, and for a considerable part of the 
book the author enjoys a long bout of violent hiccoughs 
alternating with cracks at him. We may ask, ‘‘ Who is 
this Mr. Pritt ?)”” much as a Judge may enquire “ Who is 
Mr. George Robey ?”’; but Mr. Pritt’s views seem merely 
to be dragged into the picture to serve as a foil to the author’s 
own ideology. ‘To express a mass of unsupported personal 
ideals and contradict without proof other men’s statements, 
is boring and unnecessary. Certain polemical statements, 
such as: ‘‘ The situation ...we have experienced in 
England, where Territorial officers regarded themselves as 
morally bound to sabotage and break the General Strike,” 
seems to be unadulterated rubbish, as disruptive as gunpowder. 

Two quotations stick in the memory: ‘“ We are not 
fighting Bolshevism—we are fighting Russia,” and the 
conclusion of Mannerheim’s last Order of the Day, “. . . we 
have paid to the very last penny any debt we may have owed 
the West.”” One sometimes wonders if any of our statesmen 
have uneasy consciences ? 


WAR BRINGS TEMPTATION IN 
ITS WAKE 


It seems inevitable that in war-time more women and girls should * fall by 
the wayside ’’ than in peace. While this is a cause of profound sorrow to 
all decent-minded men and women, it is also a clarion call to everything 
that is most sympathetic and charitable in their natures. Our Rescue 
Workers are the Good Samaritans of the modern world. Please do not 
‘pass by on the other side.’”” We ask you to help us in this work of 
rescuing fallen women and girls who are *‘ more sinned against than sinning.”’ 
By giving them back their self-respect, and restoring their moral values, we 
Strive, in accordance with the compassionate teachings of true Christianity, 
to shepherd these strayed sheep back to the fold and help them “to sin 
no more.”” 
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A QUEER STORY 

THE STRANGE AFFAIR OF ALFRED Osry. An Epic of the 
Gestapo. By Sir Paul Dukes. (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) If it had 
been set down as fiction, Conan Doyle or Phillips Oppenheim 
could hardly have bettered this record of the strange search 
for Alfred Obry. But this is not fiction, except for thenameg 
used. Alfred Obry, Bergmann, “ Cherry,’”’ Bock, and others 
named in this adventure are not real names; there are 
excellent reasons for dissembling identities here, the most 
cogent of which is, of course, the anger which the Gestapo 
would feel at the revelation of the corruption which infests 
that organisation. Obry, a prosperous Czech man of business— 
over sixty, but robust, adventurous, and a sportsman— 
fell foul, we are told, of the Nazis at the time of the German 
occupation of Prague. The Germans had cast longing eyes 
upon his enterprises. Obry, therefore, by ‘“‘ managed ”’ pass- 
port and judicious manipulation, must find his way to 
England. About Easter, 1939, he set out: and from that 
time vanished. What better seeker after him than Sir Paul 
Dukes, with his wide experience of mid-European affairs, 
his intimate knowledge of Germans and Russians, and of 
much else that goes to make up the stream of our modern 
world ? And so Sir Paul set out. What befell him in Berlin, 
Dresden, Prague and other places is here told with precision 
and lucidity. We learn much as we read: for example, that 
a bosom friend of Gauleiter Henlein and a high officer in the 
Black Guards is not above a little bargaining; that offers 
(in good English currency) are considered; that fear and 
suspicion riddle the Gestapo; and that this infamous 
organization has “ back-doors”’ by which much may be 
achieved. The author in his search for the vanished Czech 
industrialist let himself in for ‘“‘ some very uncomfortable ” 
moments, though he undertook the more risky part of his 
adventure with “ gleeful excitement.” He attained his end 
and solved the riddle largely, he says, by sheer bluff, but he 
was helped in the enterprise by his reputation for being an 
uncompromising foe of Bolshevism; here he remarks that 
“it was fortunate that my investigation was concluded before 
the Russo-German pact was signed.”” The end of the story 
is not as the reader will all along have wished, for the end is, 
in its way, tragic. This is an enthralling book, but through it 
all, despite its lighter touches, runs a melancholy motif, 
preparing the way, as it were, for the grim ending of the life 
of one “who died in a sporting attempt to outwit his 
persecutors.”’ 


an 
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